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-_ { ROCKWELL-EMCO No. 0 Meters 


weEW: ant EJECTOR Service Regulators 


Here’s the right combination for 
any domestic setting. The new 
Rockwell-Emco No. 0 Meter with 
its greatly improved mechanical 
performance, its simplified con- 
struction that holds maintenance 
costs to a minimum, and in its : aa -— | 
lightweight long-lived, pressure Be =e _ — 
cast aluminum alloy case presents 2 —— 

a notable advance in accuracy, | es ata 
convenience and measurement 
economy. The tried and proven 
Ejector Regulator design in which 
outlet pressure 1s automatically 
boosted with increased demand, 
now wears a new, smart pressure 
cast aluminum alloy cover. In- 
stalled together, this modern 


This clean, modern, efficient domes- 
tic meter setting consists of a Rock- 
well-Emco No. O Meter, a No. 1 


measurement and control pairing Ejector Service Regulator, and a Fig. 
, ‘ ‘ : No. 1004 Nordstrom Lock Wing 
will provide the maximum in ser- Service Cock. Write for literature. 


vice and revenue at minimum cost 
per cubic foot measured. 
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PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company....Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa 


Above illustration shows a Reliance Combination 
Balanced Valve and an American Metric Iron- 
case Meter. Together they efficiently control gas 
pressures and maintain constant temperatures in 
many of today’s modern industrial plants. 


AMERICAN 


METERS 


The art of the potter consists of the shaping of certain earthy materials, usually clay, 
formed while moist and soft and hardened by heat. 

In the preparation of fine quality pottery, a positive control of temperature in gas 
fired ovens is an absolute necessity. And it is in the positive control of these tem- 
peratures that Reliance Regulators play their important part. 

For over thirty-four years Reliance Engineers have worked with industry to perfect 


the flawless, trouble-free performance built into every Reliance Regulator—perform- 


ance you can depend on regardless of requirements. 


Reliance Regulators are made in types and sizes most needed by the gas industry— 
production, distribution, industrial, domestic—for natural, manufactured and liquid 


petroleum gases. 


Reliance bulletins give complete information. Write TODAY for your copy. 


RELIANCE 
REGULATORS 


Christmas 1946 —and the desire for UNIVERSAL GAS RANGES 
is greater than ever before! And no wonder — for the spark- 


depend upon 
ling 1946 models are the result of 75 years of CRIBBEN & 


SEXTON experience in range manufacturing leadership. 


GAS 7AN & eS With UNIVERSAL, the preferred range, and GAS, the preferred 


cooking fuel, plus UNIVERSAL’S effective merchandising 
plans—it’s Merry Christmas news that tomorrow’s modern 
1946 kitchens will be served with the modern, accepted fuel —GAS. 
Still the UNIVERSAL 
Selection of Cooking 


GAS (Cn UNIVERSAL 
Perfection 


The Preferred Cooking Fuel <« The Preferred Gas Range 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON 


UNIVERSAL/.; RANGE 


Universal Gas Ranges Given Away Free on the Air! 700 N SACRAMENTO BLVD LZ CHICAGO 12. ILLINOIS 
Tune in “Give and Take”, C.B.S., Saturdays, 11:30 A.M., E.S.T. 
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Highlights of the A. G. A. 1946-47 national ad- 
vertising program are: Continuation of kitchen-gas 


appliance series; launching of a separate campaign 
on automatic gas water heating, and enlarged indus- 


trial and commercial gas advertising. The new 
residential campaign will continue to feature kitch- 
ens stressing automatic gas ranges built to “CP” 
standards and the silent gas refrigerator. A total 
of 83 magazines will be used to create reader im- 
pressions to reach 224,677,000. The total campaign 
budget for the year is $914,000 as compared to 
$868,000 for last year. 


A liquefied petroleum gas engineer estimates that 
if all the construction deadlines had been met, 15 
million gallons of propane storage for gas utility 
peak shaving would have been installed by the be- 
sinning of winter. Construction fell short, but 
there will still be a propane shortage in December 
and January, making full use of existing equipment 


highly improbable. 


In rejecting bids for the Big Inch lines because 
they were out of line with the “current appraised 
price of $113,700,000,” WAA administrator Little- 
iohn overlooked the fact that he had two gas bids 
that might have exceeded that sum. J. W. Crotty 
and Associates bid $127.500,000 and E. Holley 
Poe with a maximum purchase bid of $100,000,000, 
offered an alternate proposal to lease the lines at a 
total rental guarantee of $260,000,000 over a forty 
year period. 


Gladys Hanshaw of the American Gas Association 
headquarters staff has been appointed Secretary of 
Reservations and Arrangements. Her services in 
making and assisting with hotel and travel reserva- 
tions are available to all members of the associa- 
tion when in, or planning to visit, New York. 


The Cities Service Gas Co. has started the 
flow of natural gas from the West Edmond, Okla.., 
field through the company’s new 64.5-mile 12-in. 
pipe line to its trunk system near Drumright, Okla. 
The initial run is approximately 30 MMcf daily. 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. has received indi- 
cations from the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion that it would sanction the restriction of the 
sale of gas for house heating until April 1, 1947. 
In a statement to Brooklyn Union employees the 
company said: “the coming winter, it is believed, 
will be the most challenging one the company has 
ever experienced.” 


On 1947 gas ranges the 4th zone low pressure 
steam oven will appear as an integral part of a 
number of models of the modern range, according 
to a publicity release by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. The steam oven will operate on less than 
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one pound of pressure with a standard size top 
burner to supply the heat for steam. This oven 
may very well play an important part in the com- 
ing development of frozen foods, for here the frozen 
products can be thawed and cooked in one opera- 
tion. 


General commodity prices will reach an early 
peak and then turn downward in the opinion of a 
majority of the 72 non-government economists par- 
ticipating in a survey conducted by Thomas S. 
Holden, president of F. W. Dodge Corp. Of the 
group polled which includes economic consultants 
and economists connected with corporations, 53 ex- 
pected the peak to occur and the general price 
recession to start before the end of 1947, one ex- 
pected it within 18 months, while twelve expected 
it after the end of 1947. The rémaining six com- 
mented on the price situation without giving spe- 
cific answers as to the time when the peak of the 
current movement may be reached. 


Reported at the American Petroleum Institute’s 
Annual Convention were results of a year-long pub- 
lic opinion survey conducted to determine what 
people think about the petroleum industry. Between 
March 14 and April 13, 10,276 personal interviews 
were conducted and the results analyzed in a 
presentation to the A. P. I. Two disclosures were 
regarded as being of major importance: (1) The 
general public is poorly. informed and manifested 
little interest in the petroleum industry and (2) 
Those groups knowing the most about the indus- 
try, generally speaking, proved to be most friendly 
to it. 


Forty pieces of gzes-fired equipment — all-year 
air-conditioning units, furnaces, space heaters .and 
conversion burners—will be exhibited in an Amer- 
ican Gas Association sponsored booth at the Seventh 
International Heating and Ventilating Exposition 
Jan. 27 through 31 at Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, in 


conjunction with the convention of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


“Promotion,” a new three-color, four-page bulle- 
tin, makes its bow in November as another of the 
steadily growing list of American Gas Association 
departmental publications. Bulletin 1 announces 
that “Promotion” will be published periodically, 
its contents limited to the presentation of ideas 
which will help sell gas. Contributions regarding 
gas utilities promotional activities will be solicited. 


The Mid-Continent office of the Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America, in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was closed as of Dec. 1, and its activities 
transferred to the Washington office. Charles L. 
Orr, former head of the Mid-Continent office, re- 
sumes his practice of law in Oklahoma City. 
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THERMALLY THINKING 


By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Editorial Director 


A Strange Team 


Wik Assets Administrator Robert M. Littlejohn and 
John L. Lewis may seem like an unholy combina- 
tion to be working together to put natural gas into the 
Eastern markets through the Big Inch pipe lines. But 


along about the third week in November they were plug- 


sing along as a great little team, although neither one 
had the remotest interest in helping out the other. 

First Administrator Littlejohn in a surprise move pulled 
the plug on the eager beavers in his own administration, 
the so-called utilities branch of WAA, and announced 
that all of the sixteen bids for the purchase of the lines 
for either oil or gas transmission had been rejected. 

This was sort of a negative victory for natural gas, 
since all of the gas bids were turned down along with 
those for oil: but the award had come so close to going 
to Big Inch Oil, Inc., that anything short of that calamity 
had all the aspects of, success. Things had gone so far 
toward an oil award that it was being predicted in the 
Capital that a formal announcement to that effect was 
slated for Friday, November 15. If you want gossip, the 
story is that it wasn’t until after a White House con- 
ference on the Thursday before that the political inad- 
visability of the attempted oil coup was finally recog- 
nized. 


Surprise 


Administrator Littlejohn was slated to go before the 
Slaughter committee—as he subsequently did—on Thurs- 
day the 19th, and start explaining all the details about 
the badly botched negotiations for the disposal of the 
pipe lines. It is said that his own bright, boys in WAA 
didn’t actually know until he had read his prepared state- 
ment before the committee, that the bids had all been 
thrown out, on the grounds of too low an ante by the 
potential buyers. 


Up to here we haven't lost track of John L. Lewis, but 
first we ought to explain why General Littlejohn jerked 
the rug out from under his own department in the mat- 
ter of the sale to the oil bidders. The general believed, 
er at least he said he believed, that he was bound by 
the Symington report of January, 1946, either to sell 
the lines to an oil bidder or go back and ask for Con- 
gressional approval if a sale to a gas bidder was contem- 
plated. This particular interpretation of the Symington 
report has always been open to question, but the admin- 
istrator’s views in the matter have prevailed in the ab- 
sence of any other clearcut indication of what Congress 
wanted or expected the WAA to do about the Big Inch 
lines. 
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Now the ostensible basis of both the Symington recom- 
mendations and the WAA disposal policies was that it 
was the preference of the Army-Navy Petroleum Board 
that the lines be kept in oil service as a matter of military 
security. 

But on Oct. 15, 1946, ANPB Chairman Admiral J. F. 
Horne had written to General Littlejohn advising him 
that the previous attitude of the military “does not indi- 
cate that the Army-Navy Petroleum Board expresses any 
preference as to whether, at this time, the pipe line should 
be sold for petroleum use or for gas use. The question 
of ease of reconversion in the event of sale for natural 
gas use is not of enough peacetime importance to justify, 
in the opinion of the Army-Navy Petroleum Board, a 
request for preferential treatment for petroleum use.” 

The WAA administrator apparently nursed this letter 
close to his troubled heart for some time, while his under- 
lings urged him to go ahead and sell to Big Inch Oil, 
Inc., anyhow. But the heat got hotter and hotter; the 
Slaughter committee investigation was coming up, and it 
became apparent that it was intended to be a complete 
and thorough examination of every aspect of the Big Inch 
negotiations, including the ability, good faith and financial 
backing of the bidders. Harold L. Ickes, sometimes with 
more heat than accuracy, sounded off repeatedly in his 
daily newspaper column, condemning the sale of the lines 
for petroleum use when they were so much more neces- 
ry for and better adapted to carrying natural gas; radio 
commentators caught on to the fact that such a thing as 
natural gas existed and that it could be transported 
through pipe lines. And then up popped John L. Lewis. 


Out the Window 


Whether the promise of the coal strike that set in at 
midnight of Nov. 20 was the final deciding factor in 
making up Administrator Littlejohn’s mind is subject to 
anybody’s guess. But whatever may have been the rami- 
fications of his rationalizing processes, the general an- 
nounced at noon on the 19th that all bids were out the 
window, which mean in effect that the oil bidders and 
their advocates had lost their big gamble to gather in 
the lines for at least a try at petroleum transportation. 

The balance of the Littlejohn statement before the 
Slaughter committee can in all charity be dismissed as 
little more than face saving: that the bids did not guar- 
antee to the government what he considered a fair price: 
that the government should get within “shooting distance” 
of an earlier $113,700,000 appraisal; that the sixteen 
bidders will be invited to submit “informal bids” either 
for the transportation of gas or oil and that “for the 
transportation of gas, the limitation shall be fixed in con- 
sultation with the Army- Navy Petroleum Board.” 

The general’s intentions in the matter now would 
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appear to be about as unimportant as they are indefinite. 
Such niceties as what constitutes an informal bid, how 
new bidding can legally be confined to the original 16 
bidders, and whether the appraised price of $113,700,000 
will have any effect on the final offer the government 
will accept can all be ironed out later. 

This much is certain, the new disposal policy will be 
something more than the nebulous and dreamy mandate 
under which the WAA has been operating. We believe 
that the findings of the Slaughter committee will form 
the basis of an intelligent and understanding appraisal 
of the value and the possibilities of the lines in peacetime 
transportation service, carrying whatever fuel proves to 
be the most feasible. On the basis of these findings, we 
believe that Congress can and must set up rules for the 
sale that will bring all bids into a comparable and com- 
petitive frame of reference. And we believe that those 
rules should recognize only dollar on the barrel-head 
bids, backed by specific and detailed plans of operation, 
adequate financing, and a study of the supply and the 
markets on which continued and successful operations can 
alone be predicated. 

Then, to popularize the already strong public support 
of the natural gas transmission proposals, we leave the 
rest of the strategy up to John L. Lewis and his striking 
United Mine Workers. We leave the interpretation of 
that strategy to the radio commentators, the newspaper 
columnists, the editorial writers, and to the public who 
now recognize in natural gas-—available through lines 
already built and lying idle—the most potent single 
weapon with which to break once and forever, the con- 
temptuous and defiant tryanny that coal labor and coal 
management have wielded over the economic life of the 
Eastern industrial area. 


Dangerous Days 
ANUFACTURED gas companies which have installed 


or are installing peak shaving propane equipment 
are destined to experience grave difficulties in obtaining 


__the supplies necessary to fill any new storage that has not 


already been serviced, in the opinion of experts in the 
liquefied petroleum gas industry. 

The cause will not be an overall inadequate supply of 
fuel, but an acute shortage of tank cars to move it from re- 
fineries and natural gasoline plants to the points of con- 
sumption. 


Late in January 


The liquefied petroleum gas industry, serving custo- 
mers now variously estimated as high as 3 million homes. 
will have first call on the propane tank cars, and these 
are already in short supply due to the withdrawal of 
liquefied petroleum gas equipment for use in the trans- 
portation of anhydrous ammonia in connection with the 
government's fertilizer program. There also seems little 
likelihood that new cars in any quantity will be available 
before late in January. In response to appeals from the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, a CPA directive 
was issued in November requiring tank car manufacturers 
to give preference to the production of liquefied gas 
cars. Under this order precedence would be given to the 
manufacture of 272 cars during the months of December 
and January. But, despite this order, in the opinion of 
LPGA “there is a serious doubt as to whether the manu- 
facturers can fulfill the directive because of the uncer- 
tainty in procuring steel.” 

Since that statement was made, early in November, the 
coal strike has made still more precarious the prospect of 
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steel deliveries. In view of the gravity of the impending 
coal crisis, we believe it well for manufactured gas com- 
panies to realize that any appreciable relief through pro- 
pane will be out of the question, during the months of 
December and January, unless the liquefied gas is to be 
drawn from storage already filled and adequate to handle 
any peaks that those months may develop. Where dan- 
gerous peaks are anticipated, plans for customer curtail- 
ment should already be well along. Late December and 
January will certainly be too late for comfort. 


In on the Trend 


6 how temperate and sensible observations of Secretary 
of the Interior Julius A. Krug, in his address before 
the Annual Convention of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute in Chicago, have been generally received with satis- 
faction by the petroleum industry. 

Including natural gas along with oil, Krug affirmed 
the principles he has so often enunciated and so con- 
sistently supported: that the economics of individual ini- 
tiative and the incentive of adequate prices are the best 
conservation and development measures in the long run. 

Where legislation is required to implement conserva- 
tion efforts, it should be in the form of state laws, and 
the petroleum industry, including natural gas, should sup- 
port the states in their efforts to pass and enforce such 
laws. In Krug’s own words, “The petroleum industry’s 
active and sincere support of the enactment and enforce- 
ment of conservation laws and regulations by the states 
should guarantee that this responsibility will continue to 
rest with the states and render ineffective any clamor for 
independent federal action.” 


On Industry’s Side 


Since most of the “clamor” for federal action seems 
to have been centered around the ambitions, the presumed 
designs, and the anticipated recommendations of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for additional jurisdiction over 
the natural gas industry, it seems highly probable that 
the secretary was lining up on industry’s side and, at 
the same time, putting in a good word for his own new 
Oil and Gas Division in the Department of the Interior. 

Whether or not the secretary views this department 
as having ultimate potentialities as an enforcement 
agency for the Natural Gas Act—which would of course 
require Congressional action-—it is hard to say. But for 
the present at least it is obvious that any requests for 
increased authority that the FPC might seek as a result 
of its final study of the Docket G-580 investigation tes- 
timony would be confronted with effective resistance from 
the Interior Department. 

That, coupled with the fact that the attitude of the 
new Congress is expected to be anything but favorable 
to increasing federal controls over anything, adds up 
to a political climate that can be none too healthy for 


FPC ambitions. 


®@ Copies of Index to Vol. XXII of GAS, cov- 
ering issues from January through December, 
1946, will be supplied to companies and in- 
dividuals upon request. Applications must 
be received not later than Jan. I, 1947, to 
insure fulfillment. Address inquiries to M. 
L. Hanson, GAS magazine, 1709 West Eighth 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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By GUY CORFIELD, 
Southern California Gas Co. 


HIS paper was first presented as 

“Instrumentation Needs in the 
Gas Industry,” before a group of me- 
chanical engineers at an ASME meet- 
ing. The purpose of this discussion is 
to stimulate the development of new 
instruments or invite the application 
of war-developed instruments or in- 
strumental principles, to the needs of 
the gas industry. 


It should perhaps be said at the 
beginning, that this is written from 
the standpoint of outlining devices 
which the operating man would like to 
have for his use. It is beyond the scope 
of this discussion to consider the ways 
and means of financing research and 
development that might be necessary, 
or to speculate on the price that the 
industry might economically afford to 
pay for a given type of instrument in 
the early stages of its commercial pro- 
duction. 


Envisioning the Ultimate 


Some of the ideas or desires I may 
express may seem impractical, vision- 
ary or even absurd; but if it is agreed 
that they are based on or related to 
operations or practices that could be 
improved, I feel justified in presenting 
them. An attempt has been made to en- 
vision the ultimate, rather than to con- 
sider more improvements or refine- 
ments to existing instruments; thus we 
have no need for conventional think- 
ing or adherence to existing principles 
and methods of approach. 

I realize that many readers repre- 
sent instrument companies for which 
we have great respect and from whom 
the gas industry has received immeas- 


Presented before Instruments and Regulator Division, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Southern 
California Section, Los Angeles, Calif., April 18, 1946. 
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Instruments The Gas Industry 
Would Like To Have 


Sixteen needs that could be fulfilled by devising new instru- 

ments are outlined by a practical-minded but forward-looking 

research engineer, in this appeal to manufacturers of trans- 
mission and distribution equipment for the industry. 


urable assistance in instrumentation. 
The suggestions I make here relate to 
instruments we would like to have and 
not instruments we think the com- 
panies should already have provided. 
Also, if I express a desire for some- 
thing that is already on the market I 
can only suggest that information on 
its availability has not been widely 
distributed. 

In trying to think of instruments 
the gas industry would like to have, I 
found it helpful to review the opera- 
tions which we perform in a difficult 
way—the hard way—and +then try to 
think of a hypothetical type of instru- 
ment that would make the operation 
considerably easier. The following “in- 
struments’ are submitted as represen- 
tative and typical: 


1. Gas Leak Detector 


The available means and methods 
and instruments for exploring and 
finally excavating the streets in search 
of leaks in gas mains are, at the best, 


‘‘An instrument .. . that would 
... ring a bell... at any point 
where gas is leaking.” 


non-precise, time consuming and ex- 
pensive. The presently available com- 
bustible gas indicators give roughly 
quantitative results, but will only indi- 
cate the point where the gas escapes 


to atmosphere and not where it leaves 
the main; also they will indicate any 
combustible gaseous substance regard- 
less of its source and therefore will not 
point specifically to the structure from 
which it originates. 

What we need is an instrument, 
which we could carry while walking 
or driving along the road above the 
pipe line, which would deflect on a 
scale, light a light, ring a bell —or 
something — at any point where gas is 
leaking. I do not know how this could 
be done, but as a suggestion: such in- 
strument might be responsive to some 
substance that could be harmlessly and 
cheaply added to the gas— perhaps, 
for instance, something wiih radio- 
active properties, such as “carbon 
14.” Or, perhaps it might be possible 
to propagate in the gas pipe line sys- 
tem, over a reasonably wide area, a 
distinctive vibration that could be 
picked up loudest at a point of gas 
leakage — perhaps a vibration that 
could only be propagated in a hydro- 
carbon gas, and a vibration that would 
be separable from and not obscured by 
other street noises. 


2. Contents of Line 


There is often occasion when, in 
making a tap or connection to an un- 
derground line at a certain point, upon 
excavation we find two or more lines 
of similar size and there is no way of 
being certain which line is which. It 
would be a waste of time, and would 
be embarrassing or even dangerous, if 
the wrong line were tapped. It would 
therefore be desirable to have an in- 
strument which, by mere surface con- 
tact of an electrode, or probe, would 
indicate the contents of the line at least 
in terms of gas, liquid hydrocarbon, 
or water. This could perhaps be done 
by measurement of total density of 
cross section of the pipe; or by meas- 
uring the rate of travel and reflection 
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of an impulse from one side of the 
pipe wall to the other, through the 
contained substance. 

As an extension of this, it would be 
valuable to know, by similar instru- 
ment application, whether there is flow 
in a pipe, and in what direction. 


3. Hydrocarbon Analysis—Small 
Percentage, in Air 


Returning to the subject of gas leaks 
—or rather the presence of combusti- 
ble gases in pavement cracks, storm 
drains, manholes, sewers, underground 
ducts, etc.—the problem of trying to 
identify the combustibles and thereby 
indicate their source is often presented. 
Particularly in a metropolitan area, 
there are many sources of combustible 
gas other than the gas mains, such as 
“sewer gas, gasoline vapors and (as 
happens in Los Angeles) seepage from 
underground oil and gas strats; often 
the gas mains can only be given a clean 
bill of health when the combustible 
gases are identified as coming from 
some other source. 

Samples as usually obtainable are 
diluted with large percentages of air, 
and the positive quantitative identifica- 
tion of small or sometimes minute 
concentrations of hydrocarbons, of un- 
known composition when the analysis 
is started, is extremely difficult if not 
impossible with presently known ap- 
paratus of reasonable cost and ease 
and rapidity of use. 

A simple and accurate apparatus 
that would permit positive identifica- 
tion of unknown hydrocarbons mixed 
with large percentages of air would 
therefore be a very acceptable instru- 


ment. 


4. Recording Calorimeters and 
Gravitometers with Remote 
Detector Head 


Recording gas calorimeters and 
sravitometers as now available are ac- 
curate and dependable instruments. 
However, it is necessary to conduct the 
continuous gas sample to them through 
piping, which may imvolve lengthy 
runs of pipe. To have an adequately 
fresh sample the volume through the 
pipe must be appreciable, and disposal 
of the surplus gas at the instrument 
end can be a problem. The alternative 
to this is to install the instrument at 
the pipe line, but this may involve 
erection of relatively expensive hous- 


‘“‘4 hypothetical odor or smell 
meter would .. . 
register . . . the in- . 
tensity of a given ~- eng 


odor.” (See Item 5.) 
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ing for the instrument, and at a point 
which is inconvenient for frequent in- 
spection, reading, chart changing, etc. 
It would be often much more con- 
venient if the instrument detector head 
could be at or, preferably, in the pipe 
line, with connection to a remote re- 
corder head by electric wiring system 
only. The recorder head could then be 
at any convenient location, such as 
operating or dispatching office. 


5. Odor or Smell Meter 


Whenever it becomes necessary to 
establish the existence or intensity of 
an odor, resort has to be made to the 
human nose and the perception of an 
average individual or the average of 
a group of persons. The verdict can 
never be more precise than “absent’’, 
“weak”, “strong”, etc. The nose is an 
unreliable and variable “instrument”, 
and its reactions are argumentative, 
and not amenable to proof, check or 
record. 

The natural gas industry periodi- 
cally has occasion to evaluate the odor 
intensity of its odorized natural gas, 
or to determine whether the addition 
of odor is necessary. The gas industry 
in general sometimes is called upon to 
evaluate plant odors, or defend itself 
from odors emanating from other 
sources. It would seem that a simple 
and reliable instrumental evaluation of 
odor would, have wide application. 

Instruments are already available 
which duplicate, or substitute for, and 
to some degree improve on the human 
senses of hearing, sight, touch and 
taste. There seems no reason why the 
sense of smell should be neglected. A 
hypothetical odor or smell meter would 
be an instrument that would register 
on a scale, in arbitrary units such as 
0 to 100, the intensity of a given odor: 
and it would be “turned” or adjusted 
to a specific odor or type of odor by 
movement of a dial carrying markings 
such as “natural gas”, “packing plant’, 
“soap factory”, “smelter”, “automo- 
bile exhaust’’, etc. 


6. Gas Flow Meter 


Large volume sas measurement has 
been developed to considerable pre- 
cision and accuracy, but still involves 
a relatively cumbersome and round- 
about series of operations. To obtain 
the flow of gas through a pipe, in the 
desired units of standard cubic feet, it 


is necessary to derive mathematically 
the answer from a series of constants 
and measurements involving pipe size, 
orifice size, temperature of the gas, 
pressure of the gas, deviation of the 
gas from Boule’s law, etc. To obtain 
and apply such a series of measure- 
ments, particularly when gas volume 
and composition is varying, on any- 
thing approaching an instantaneous or 
truly integrated basis, is quite labori- 
ous and difficult and not usually real- 
ized or attempted in practice. 


A meter that would indicate and 
record instantaneous gas flow, and cu- 
mulative or totalized gas flow, in direct 
chart reading in cubic feet at any given 
pressure and temperature base, would 
be a valuable contribution to the 


industry. 


7. Dew Point or Water Vapor 
Content Meter. 


It is often necessary or at least highly 
desirable to know the water vapor con- 
tent of a flowing stream of gas. Sev- 
eral types and designs of instruments 
have been developed for operation on 
or indication of the “dew point” of a 
gas; but none, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, are entirely satisfactory, at least 
for the majority of uses met with in 
practice. Some of the means of obtain- 
ing the dew point (by cooling), and 
measuring the exact temperature at the 
dew point, are cumbersome and un- 
reliable, particularly at elevated pres- 
sures or low water vapor content. Under 
some circumstances a “hydrocarbon”’ 
dew point, or condensation of some 
liquid other than water, may obscure 
the water vapor dew point. The tech- 
nical accuracy of converting a dew 
point at a given pressure, by calcula- 
tion, to absolute water vapor content, 
is often questionable. 


Chemical methods of obtaining ab- 
solute water vapor content of a gas 
stream, such as by absorption, and 
weighing, are slow and relatively com- 
plicated. 


Yip 
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A simple instrument, specific for 
water vapor, whereby the absolute 
water vapor content of gas could be 
determined, regardless of the pressure, 
temperature and composition of the 
gas at the sampling point, would be 
desirable. 


8. Oxygen (or Air) in Fuel Gas 


Under some conditions, such as in 
vacuum gathering systems in oil and 
gas fields, the gas becomes contami- 
nated or diluted with air to an undesir- 
able degree. An indicating, recording 
and alarm system, for warning of the 
presence of such air or oxygen in gas, 
would be quite helpful. This can be ac- 
complished indirectly by specific grav- 
ity measurement, if the gas composition 
is constant, but is not feasible if the 
gas, for instance, varies even slightly 
in carbon dioxide content. 


Chemical means for continuously 
analyzing for oxygen in gas are, in 
their present state of development, 
complicated as to design and mainte- 
nance, and also subject to error if the 
gas composition varies widely in con- 
stituents other than oxygen. 


The ideal oxygen (or air) meas- 
uring and alarm instrument would be 
specific for oxygen, regardless of what 
other constituents the gas may contain. 


9. Pipe Coating Thickness 


As pipe coatings are applied to pipe 
in yard or field, for purposes of pro- 
tecting the pipe from soil corrosion 
after burial, these coatings may not 
always be uniform in thickness, or 
there may even be bare spots or holi- 


‘Sounding various degrees of 

alarm as the coating might be 

too thick, too thin, contain bare 
spots, etc.” 
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days. Instruments are now available, 
taking advantage of the electric resis- 
tivity or dielectric sirength of most 
pipe coatings, whereby an _ electric 
spark is made to jump through a bare 
spot, or very weak spot in the coating, 
and such spark can be seen or heard. 
Complete contact has to be made, by 
the exploring brush or electrode, over 
the entire surface of the pipe coating, 
and this is laborious. Usually, even 
though the coating may be undesirably 
thin at a certain point, it will be thick 
enough, if continuous, to prevent spark- 
ing. Therefore the jump-spark is an 
indicator only of absence of coating, 
and not of thickness of coating. 

The ultimate in this regard might be 
visualized as an instrument through 
which er past which the pipe could be 
passed, the instrument 
sounding various de- 
srees of alarm as the 
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“*‘A meter that would indicate and record instantaneous gas 
flow ... would be a valuable contribution to the industry.” 


coating might be too thick, too thin, or 
contain bare spots, cracks, etc. 


10. Ground Surface Detection of 
Buried Pipe Coating Defects 


Again referring to pipe coating for 
protection of buried pipe, such coating 
is only effective if intact after the pipe 
is installed and the earth filled back 
into the ditch. Often the lowering of 
the pipe into the ditch, and the inad- 
vertent throwing in of rocks, clods of 
earth, etc., causes unseen and unreal- 
ized damage. It is therefore desirable 
to have means of checking the contin- 
uity of the pipe coating by ground 


surface measurement. 


This is now possible to a certain 
degree, by means of instruments which 
propagate an electric signal in the pipe 
line, which signal escapes at points of 
coating weakness and is picked up as an 
audible sound, or change in sound, in a 
receiving instrument assembly carried 
by two persons walking along above 
the pipe line and wearing spiked shoes 
to make connection between the earth 
and the instrument. 

Such tests cannot be made if the 
pipe is under pavement or an other- 
wise hard and/or dry surface. Parallel- 
ing pipes interfere, particularly if 
metallically interconnected with the 
pipe under test. Also physical contact 


has to be made to the pipe quite fre- 
quently, to impart the electrical signal 
to it. Furthermore, the signals become 
weak when the pipe is at a very great 
depth. 

An instrument that would not be 
subject to the disadvantages enumer- 
ated above and which could be easily 
carried along the ground surface above 
the line, and would indicate the exist- 
ence and relative degree or seriousness 
of pipe coating flaws or weakness, 
would be a valuable adjunct to under- 
ground piping installation and mainte- 
nance. 


11. Measurement of Direct Current 
Flowing in Pipe 


In connection with underground 
pipe line maintenance, particularly in 
metropolitan areas where “stray” street 
railway current traverses the piping 
system and subjects it to electrolytic 
corrosion, it is frequently necessary to 
attempt a measurement of the current 
flowing in a given pipe. 


The only method now available is to 
obtain two contact points on the pipe, 
some distance apart, “string” an insu- 
lated wire between them, and measure 
the voltage difference. Then, if the dis- 
tance the two points are apart is known, 
and the electrical resistance of the pipe 
can be estimated by knowledge of its 
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diameter and wall thickness, the cur- 
rent flow can be calculated from Ohm’s 
Law. Such measurements are difficult, 
time consuming, expensive, and, at best, 
only a good approximation. 

It would be highly desirable to have 
some instrument which could, perhaps, 
be wrapped around or otherwise ap- 
plied to the pipe at a desired point, 
and measurement of direct current flow 
in the pipe be thus obtained by access 
at this point. 


12. Voltage, Pipe to Earth 


With further reference to the main- 
tenance of underground pipe lines: 
from the electrolytic standpoint, it is 
necessary to know the voltage of the 
pipe with respect to the adjacent soil. 
This is a difficult measurement to make, 
particularly if the pipe coating is of 
low electrical resistance and there is 
therefore negligible potential drop 
across it. At the present time such 
measurements are attempted by the use 
of a so-called non-polarizable copper 
sulfate electrode, but this instrument is 
not entirely satisfactory because it can- 
not be installed as close to the pipe as 
the immediately adjacent jacket of soil 
with which we are concerned, and be- 
cause there is always some doubt as to 
the exact value of the constant to be 
deducted from the readings to com- 
pensate for the basic galvanic potential 
between copper and iron. 

An instrument that would give a 
convenient and reliable indication or 
record of the voltage of a buried pipe 
to the soil in its immediate vicinity 
would fill a long-felt want. 


13. Combustion Characteristics 


The gas utilization, wherein the gas 
appliances in any area are adjusted to 
the normal type of gas, and emergency 
or other circumstances make it neces- 
sary to supply temporarily a gas with 
different combustion characteristics of 
this temporary gas can deviate from 
those of the normal gas without se- 
riously impairing appliance perform- 
ance. Such impaired performance 
would be, for instance, luminous or 
smoky flames, lifting of flames, or 
backfire. 

To some degree, the so-called “lim- 
its of interchangeability” can be calcu- 
lated, but it is generally considered 
safer to test the temporary gas in a 
series of typical appliances previously 
adjusted to the normal gas; this is 
often somewhat difficult, as a satis- 
factory supply of the temporary gas 
may not be available, and it is not 
always possible to be sure that the test 
appliances are sufficiently representa- 
tive. 

An instrument for determination and 
control of the characteristics of this 
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temporary gas, in comparison with 
those of the normal gas, might be 
visualized in its ideal form as one 
which would have three scales, one 
indicating the tendency toward lumi- 
nosity or smoking, another the ten- 
dency to lift, and the third the tendency 
to backfire. All scales could be adjust- 
ed to zero on the normal gas, and the 
instrument could then be operated on 
the temporary gas as it was being sent 
to the distribution system, and would 
give a continuous indication of ten- 
dency of the temporary gas toward un- 
desirable composition. 


14. Heat Flow Meter 


It is often desirable to determine the 
quantity of heat, in Btu-per-square- 
foot-per-hour, passing through the wall 
of a pipe or structure or entering or 
leaving a surface. At the present time, 
such measurements are made by a com- 
bination of temperature readings and 
use of empirical constants such as 
emissivity or heat transfer coefficients, 
and are neither entirely dependable 
nor specifically applicable to certain 
conditions, shapes and types of sur- 
face. 

A more satisfactory instrument for 
this purpose would be one whereby a 
pad or electrode or other device, of 
flexible material to conform to any 
shape of surface, could be placed 
against such surfaces and connected by 
wires to an instrument which would 
read directly the Btu-per-hour-per- 
square-foot passing into or leaving 
such surface. 


15. True Temperature of Gases in 
Pipes 

Particularly when elevated tempera- 
tures are involved, such as flue gases, 
it is quite difficult to measure the exact 
temperature of such gases when pass- 
ing through a pipe or other conduit of 
relatively small cross-sections, because 


of radiation from the temperature 
measuring devices to or from the pipe 
wall, or passage of heat to or from the 
measuring device through the connec- 
tion to it. Resort is made to shielded 
thermocouples, high velocity suction 
thermocouples, and other devices, but 
it is neither an easy nor an entirely 
accurate measurement. An instrument 
which would accomplish this measure- 
ment with greater ease and accuracy 
would be desirable. 


16. Internal Corrosion Detector — 
Non-Destructive Internal Inspec- 
tion of Metal Vessels, From the 
Outside 


Frequently it is desirable to know 
whether a pipe or other metal vessel 
or container is corroded on the inside, 
and it is not always possible, without 
considerable operating difficulty, to 
shut down and purge the system so that 
it can be opened or entered for in- 
ternal inspection. To some degree, non- 
destructive internal inspection of a 
metal vessel can be made from the 
outside, by use of X-rays or radium. 
either by reflectivity back from the 
inner surface or transmission through 
to a film at the other side of the vessel. 
These devices are somewhat limited in 
their application, and in the type of 
information they provide; usually they 
give an indication of average thick- 
ness, rather than exact detail when the 
corrosion has taken the form of pit- 
ting; as more detail is desired and 
obtained, the area of explored surface 
for any one test is decreased, so that a 
detailed exploration of a large area of 
surface is quite laborious. 

A simple and portable apparatus, 
whereby the interior surface of a metal 
vessel could be viewed or otherwise 
explored rapidly and in detail, from 
the outside, would be of considerable 
assistance in the maintenance of such 
structures. 


Fiourly Earnings of Utilities 
Employees Set Mark in 1946 


The highest hourly earnings they 
have ever received were recorded in 
mid-1946 for workers in the gas and 
electrical industries, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has an- 
nounced. Records dating back to 
1928 were used in making the com- 
parisons. 

A rise of 3.7% from January to 
June, 1946, in the hourly earnings 
of manufacturing and_ distribution 
workers in the gas industry brought 
earnings up to $1.126. This is the 
highest hourly rate recorded since the 
series was begun. 


Since June last year, hourly earn- 
ings in this field have risen 8.9%. 
Both skilled and unskilled workers 
shared in the increases. Skilled work- 
ers gained on the average of 4.4% 
more for an hour’s work in June than 
in January. Unskilled workers aver- 
aged a gain of 4.1% for the same 
period. 

The highest weekly earnings were 
reported in the Far West, although 
the average there was only a few 
cents greater than in the East. The 
lowest weekly earnings were in the 


South. 
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It Took Cooperation To Set 


A New Safety Record 


By EARL E. TAYLOR 


Plant Safety Engineer, 
Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles 


T the recent American Gas Asso- 

ciation convention in Atlantic City, 
the Southern California Gas Co.’s Buta- 
diene Production Department was pre- 
sented with the association’s Merit 
Award in recognition of having com- 
piled a safety record in which over 
1,020,000 consecutive manhours were 
worked over a period of seven months, 
without lost-time injury. Although the 
record itself is not without parallel, it 
does indicate a spirited interest and 
cooperative effort in accident preven- 
tion by the 700-plus employees of the 
department. 


The plant in which this record was 
achieved is engaged primarily in the 
production of butadiene, as a part of 
the government’s synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, and is operated by the Southern 
California Gas Co. as agent for the 
Office of Rubber Reserve. Operations 
and facilities may be likened to those 
found in manufactured gas plants, oil 
refineries, and in some chemical plants. 
Owing to its being located in Los 
Angeles, however, a greater degree of 
congestion than is usually found in 
such plants exists, and has tended to 
increase certain hazards beyond the 
normal for similar industries. Perhaps 
an awareness of the added hazards thus 
created may have contributed to the 
overall effort in accident prevention. 


Learn the Basic Cause 


If an accident occurs in the plant, a 
thorough investigation is made by the 
accident review committee; through a 
study and review of all factors in- 


volved, we attempt to determine the. 


Grove Lawrence, manager, Butadiene 


Production Department, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co., at left, is shown receiving the 
American Gas Association’s Merit Award 


from Everett G. Boothby, former A. G. A. 


president. Presentation was made at the 
association’s convention at Atlantic City in 
October. 
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Continuous vigilance and thorough training and retraining of 
employees in the ways of safety paid off handsomely at the 


butadiene plant. 


But management had to keep everyone ac- 


tively interested in preventing accidents in order to win the 


A. G. A. award. 


basic cause of the accident in order to 
effect corrections intended to prevent 
a recurrence. It is. often difficult to 
select from among many contributing 
causes a single outstanding cause upon 
which to place the greatest blame. In 
reverse English, so to speak, it is 
equally difficult to name the _ basic 
cause, or outstanding reason for the 
plant’s seven months no-lost-time acci- 
dent record, when credit rightfully 
must be given to the combined efforts 
of many people. 


However, in view of the depart- 
ment’s policy wherein first-line super- 
visors are charged with responsibility 
for the safety of workmen under their 
direction, prime credit for the preven- 
tion of accidents to personnel must be 
siven where such credit is due—to the 
foremen and supervisors. It is our firm 
belief that no safety program can be 
successful without the whole-hearted 


support and cooperative effort of the 
foreman on the job. If the foreman 
keeps the safety of his men uppermost 
in mind, work will progress in a 
smooth, orderly, and safe manner; if 
the foreman is “pushing” the work, or 
is otherwise disregardful of proper 
safe practices, too frequently errors are 
committed which result in_ spoiled 
work and injured workmen. 


Moral ‘Support Required 


But as yet, foremen alone cannot 
fully effect an accident prevention 
program; they must have the proper 
tools, the right equipment, necessary 
protective devices, the moral support 
and the funds which only management 
can provide. 

Management’s sincere interest in ac- 
cident prevention may be evidenced by 
the installation of safeguards, by sup- 
plying needed protective devices, by 
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maintaining equipment and facilities 
in accordance with accepted safety 
standards, all of which require expen- 
ditures which are not readily justified 
by an expectation of increased produc- 
tion. Without question, our manage- 
ment has given its moral and financial 
support to the safety program. 


Four Factors 


After acknowledging the key impor- 
tance of the foreman and other line 
supervision, and the essential nature of 
management's support, the following 
factors must be credited with having 
contributed to accident prevention 
throughout the plant: 


1. Instruction and training of new em- 
ployees: 

Regardless of the rate of labor turn- 
over, time must be given to instructing 
new people in proper safe work prac- 
tices, in the relationship of their job 
to others, in the necessity for the use 
of protective devices and caution when 
in the presence of known hazards. Job 
instruction training is given by the 
“jit” method: the operation or job 
is outlined step by step, key points 
are stressed, performance ability is 
checked; and throughout training, the 
importance of safety on the job is 
noted repeatedly. Orientation tours and 
lectures assist the new worker in un- 
derstanding the part his job plays in 
the whole scheme of plant operations. 
An introductory safety talk for new 
employees provides a general outline 
of safety policies, fire prevention pro- 
cedures and controls, the necessity for 
immediate treatment of even minor in- 
juries, common hazards, available pro- 
tective devices, and the individual’s 
responsibility in the elimination of 
“personal failure” type accidents. 


2. Stimulating a continuous interest in 
safety: 

Accident prevention effort must be 
continuous; experience has _ proven 
that accidents are fairly well controlled 
among workmen who have _ been 
trained properly, for just so long as 
they continue to follow tried and 
proven safe work practices. When 
over -confidence develops, when cau- 
tion is discarded, when short cuts and 
time-savers are used to eliminate nec- 
essary safe steps in the job, accidents 
occur and injuries follow. 


Bulletin boards are kept alive with 
reminders and suggestions of interest. 
Meetings for supervisors and meetings 
with small worker groups are held at 
frequent intervals whereby, through 
discussion, questions may be clarified, 
accident causes analyzed and preven- 
tive measures instituted. All employees 
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are encouraged to observe and report 
accident hazard possibilities; all such 
observations are given prompt con- 
sideration; appropriate action is taken 
in every case. 


3. Insuring safety on maintenance or 
construction jobs: 


Operating supervision is held re- 
sponsible for safe conditions in each 
operating unit or area. When mainte- 
nance or construction work must be 
performed, it is the operating depart- 
ment’s duty to insure that necessary 
precautions are taken, and followed: 
the machine, equipment, or job loca- 
tion isolated, and attendant hazards 
eliminated. A “safety work permit” is 
used as a means whereby the super- 
visor grants permission for the work 
to be started after certain safety pre- 
cautions are taken, and carried on 
subject to compliance with other noted 
precautions. The job may be stopped 
at any time by the operating foreman 
if safety requirements are violated. 


4. Test and inspection procedures: 


It is practically impossible to eval- 
uate in a few words the highly impor- 
tant contributions made to safety by 
our many inspection procedures. Rou- 
tine inspections are carried on by all 
departments; plant-wide inspections 
are made daily for fire and accident 
hazards by the Fire and Safety depart- 
ments; top supervisory safety inspec- 
tion tours are conducted at periodic 
intervals. The entire time of a specific 
maintenance crew is devoted to the 
testing and inspection of relief valves, 
pressure control devices, and tempera- 
ture control and recording instruments, 
the accurate performance of which are 
of course essential to accident preven- 
tion. Technical department functions 
include the performance of many tests 
which contribute directly to safety 
such as test for toxic or flammable 
vapors in the atmosphere where work 
must be done; testing the contents of 
tanks or vessels to be opened, or en- 
tered. Adequate test and inspection 
procedures are required insurance for 
the prevention of serious, major ac- 
cidents. 


5. Preventive maintenance procedures: 


That type of maintenance work 
which is done before equipment fail- 
ure, prevents accidents. Through expe- 
rience and properly kept records, it is 
possible to anticipate mechanical dif- 
ficulties, so that repairs are made 
ahead of actual need, but in time to 
avert an accident. We are convinced of 
the value of preventive maintenance 
not only to the continuity of opera- 
tions, but as a means for the pre- 
vention of accidents. 


6. Fire prevention and control pro- 
cedures: 


In a plant processing flammable 
liquids and gases, the possibility of 
fire must be considered an ever present 
threat to the safety of personnel as 
well as property. The maintenance of 
presumably adequate fire extinguish- 
ment facilities does not of itself pre- 
vent fires which may cause disabling 
injuries to personnel and/or the de- 
struction of plant property. Causes of 
fire in industry are varied and nu- 
merous, but personal carelessness or 
ignorance must be charged with re- 
sponsibility for a large percentage. 
The prevention of personally caused 
fires must be accomplished through 
education in fire hazards, enforcement 
of smoking and other fire regulations, 
and training in the use of primary fire 
extinguishment facilities. Classes are 
held in small groups of seven or eight 
people, three different times weekly, 
wherein the nature of fire and fire 
hazards are explained, and where each 
individual is given an opportunity to 
use extinguishment facilities on actual 
fires. More comprehensive “problem” 
type fire drills are conducted twice 
monthly, wherein operating personnel 
as well as employee fire crews simulate 
all control and extinguishment action 
called for by the supposed situation. 
An understanding of fire, plus pre- 
paredness in case of fire, has often 
prevented an inconsequential incident 
from becoming a disastrous accident. 


As has been said previously, correc- 
tions to prevent a recurrence of an ac- 
cident can and should be made follow- 
ing the accident; policies and pro- 
cedures looking toward the prevention 
of accidents can and should be made 
effective before the occurrence. But the 
spirit of accident prevention must pre- 
vail throughout the organization: no 
one person makes a safety program; 
no one group can be given credit for 
a plant’s no-accident record. 


A. G. A. Reviews Standards 
On Conversion Burners 


The first of a series of meetings for 
the purpose of reviewing and revis- 
ing standards for conversion burners 
was held by the A. G. A. Approval 
Requirements Subcommittee on Instal- 
lation and Listing Requirements for 
Gas Conversion Burners at the Cleve- 
land Testing Laboratories Oct. 29. 

Urgency of the need for stiffening 
the existing requirements is under- 
scored by the recent influx of conver- 
sion burners on the market. About 
50 new companies have introduced 
these appliances during the past few 
months. 
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1. Gas Competition With Oil Heat 


— what I gather from recent 
trade articles and from around the 
trade, and from what I know of my 
own backyard situation, gas competi- 
tion is currently a very important sub- 
ject, and I am afraid I am not in a 
position to discuss it from a very 
broad territorial background of expe- 
rience. However, our organization has 
had a number of years of experience 
in the Baltimore market and I will 
address this paper to that particular 
situation, believing that perhaps, at 
least as to the fundamentals, it is 
typical of other markets throughout 
the country. 

First of all, let us be entirely real- 
istic about this gas competition. In 
order to anaylze it in a cold-blooded 
way, let’s take the actual competitive 
situation that exists. 


Oil’s Advantages 


Taking the conversion situation, we 
find that a typical house in Baltimore 
consumes about 1275 gals. of fuel oil 
in our typical year ot 4500 degree- 
days. An oil-burner installation, gun- 
type, today in Baltimore costs about 
$800. If we amortize this cost over lo 
years—and, based on our records, that 
is a very conservative expectancy of 
life—we find that the annual amortiza- 
tion charges amount to $20 a year. 
Electricity to operate the burner should 
cost about $7.50 per year. One over- 
haul at $5 and one service call at 
$2.50, or 3 service calls at $2.50, 
should cost $7.50 per year. Then we 
have the cost of fuel oil at the current 
price of 8.6 cents per gal., resulting in 
a fuel cost per year of $109.65. Total 
cost, $144.10. 

Now comparing this with a gas in- 
stallation, we find that the gas con- 
version equipment costs about $235 to 
install. Amortization over 15 years 
amounts to $15.67 per year. Electricity 
for the program motor costs about $2 
per year. The gas company renders 
free service, no cost. As to fuel cost, 
assuming that this house is equipped 
with a gas range and gas hot water, we 
find that in a 4500-degree-day year this 
typical house would consume 297,500 
cu. ft. of 500-Btu gas, costing $149 
based on the calculated formula rate 
of 50 cents per cu. ft. in Baltimore. 


Total cost, $166.67. 
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Now adding all of these things up, 
we find that there is a cost advantage 
of $22.57 per year in favor of oil. 
This, of course, will vary from terri- 
tory to territory, depending on the 
going prices of oil burners and con- 
version gas installations, the price of 
fuel oil, the cost of gas, and the pre- 
vailing service rates. All of these are 
variable from place to place. From 
what I understand generally, I think 
we can assume in most cases that oil 
has a potential annual cost advantage 
over gas. 


But that is, frankly, where our ad- 
vantage stops. Gas has the follow- 
ing advantages over oil: 


1.Gas operations generally do not make 
as much noise as the average gun- 
burner installation. 

2.Gas generally has the advantage in 
creating less dirt and soot. 

.Gas is fully automatic in fuel delivery. 
The gas man reads the meter, and that 
is all there is to it. 

4,.If a gas range is used, which is usual 
in our area, the cost of cooking and 
heating is lumped together in one bill, 
and the cost of heating tends to be 
somewhat submerged. 

-In using gas, the customer does not 
have the irritation of the cost of an 
annual service contract, for which he 
has to make a separate payment, or 
he does not have the bother of paying 
for an overhaul job and service calls 
individually throughout the year. 


“We Can Match Them” 


If we concede that, in the normal 
operation, gas has these advantages, 
then we must direct our attention to 
meeting these advantages, eliminating 
them if possible. I believe that oil can 
match these advantages to the cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction, and leave us clear 
of the economy factor. 

As to the cleanliness of operation, 
that depends very largely on quality 


oa 
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of equipment, how the installation is 
made, and how the equipment is serv- 
iced. This requires an expert and 
skilled mechanical force, properly su- 
pervised, and backed up with proper 
engineering skill—all based on a phi- 
losophy of preventing trouble rather 
than curing it after it occurs. This is 
accomplished through annual over- 
hauls, lubrication, vacuum cleaning, 
and adjusting—using Orsat equip- 
ment, draft gauges, and stack ther- 
mometers. 

As to the irritation cost of service 
calls and annual overhaul charges, 
effort should be made to sell annual 
contracts: thus the customer makes 
one payment per year, and is able to 
forget about future costs. However, it 
is extremely important that the annual 
contract cost be very realistically 
based, with a full consciousness of the 
power of gas competition. In other 
words, instead of trying to operate a 
service organization for the purpose 
of making a profit, this service should 
be rendered with a view to improving 
and enhancing the value of oil heat to 
the customer, at a slight cost per fuel- 
oil gallon if necessary. 


Automatic Fuel Delivery 


In the matter of fully automatic fuel 
delivery, we believe that this can be 
accomplished so closely as to duplicate 
the automatic fuel delivery with gas, 
and that the customer will hardly 
know the difference. In the case of our 
own company, all of our installations 
are equipped with Ventalarms. Our 
trucks make delivery based on the 
degree-day system; and in 95% of our 
individual cases the customer does not 
know that delivery is made, unless he 
happens to see or hear the truck. Our 
driver does not ring the door bell, nor 
does he leave a ticket after delivery. 
He does not enter the basement to 
measure the tank. He simply hooks up 
his hose, pumps until the whistle 
stops, and then moves on. Our trucks 


Although running contrary to the gas industry’s current of thought, 

the articles on these pages, from papers presented at the annual 

meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in Chicago, Nov. 13, 
show how the oil industry feels about gas. 
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are equipped with ticket - printing 
meters; and, after the delivery com- 
putation has been entered on the ticket, 
it goes back to the plant, and is then 
mailed to the customer. 

We must assume, too, that gas com- 
panies generally, being large public 
utilities, have great financial and or- 
ganization stability. They are in a 
position to afford to render good serv- 
ice to their customers. They have re- 
liability, and the customers depend on 
the gas company to carry them through 
hard times as well as good. To match 
this, the oil interests should build 
themselves to as high a point of sta- 
bility as possible. It is helpful to the 
industry as a whole to have several 
large and responsible organizations, 
such as the major companies, oper- 
ating in a territory. We believe that. 
when this occurs, oil heating grows 
in stature and in acceptance, and the 
smaller independent operations are 
more successful than if they were 
trying to carry the ball alone. 


Overall 


We come now to the overall indus- 
try matter of cooperation and joining 
together in presenting oil heat to a 
local community. Good strong compe- 
tition between oil-heating interests is 
highly desirable. Each one should carry 
on an aggressive advertising campaign. 
The sum total of this campaign piles 
up, and the public gets the impres- 
sion that oil heat is the outstandingly 
acceptable form of automatic heating. 

We have in Baltimore a background 
of experience in this connection which 
seems to have produced results. In 
1932 the gas company was giving us 
plenty of trouble. We then had two 
major operators enter the field, who 
reduced prices and gave five-year free 
service and free-parts warranties. We 
srew immediately. The gas company 
almost stopped in its growth. 

Now getting to the new-builder field. 
we find that an oil-fired winter air- 
conditioning unit, with duct work. 
costs the builder about $625. An equi- 
valent eas installation costs him about 
$552. The gas company in Baltimore 
does other things, such as rendering 
engineering and sales assistance to the 
equinment man and the builder: and 
it also runs gas mains into new de- 
velopments free of charge. 


Public Acceptance 


The builder’s cost inclination is to 
install gas, but whether he installs gas 
or oil depends very largely on what 
the public wants when it buys the new 
house. Will the builder pay $75 to 
$100 more in his house costs to provide 
oil instead of gas? That depends upon 
public acceptance. 
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2. Distillate Heating-Oil Outlook 


By ROBERT GRAY 
“Fueloil and Oil Heat,”” New York 


URING the past year some of us 

nave awakened to the fact that our 
earlier estimates of oil-heating expan- 
sion, and particularly those made by 
the large oil companies, are all on the 
low side. In general, your men have 
predicted that we shall have in use by 
the end of 1950 about 334 million 
domestic burners. That’s too low, un- 
less you deliberately drag your feet. 
Our postwar estimate at the magazine, 
made back in 1944, called for 4,600.- 
000 burners by the end of 1950, and 
we were too low. 


As the months pass, we’re discover- 
ing a lot of things that we didn’t know 
about what people want. There have 
been a number of large public-opinion 
surveys on heating fuels. I’ve put to- 
gether seven of these to get a com- 
posite picture. The seven were spon- 
sored by “American Home,” Curtis 
Publishing Co., “Fueloil and Oil 
Heat,” “Philadelphia Bulletin,” “Small 
Homes Guide,” Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), and Timken-Silent Automatic. 
The last one mentioned was a large 
mail survey; the others were all inter- 
views. Three had national coverage, 
with samplings of all income, age, and 
occupational groups. One other covered 
only the northern half of the country; 
another only the Atlantic seaboard, 
and the others were sectional. All to- 
gether, they bring a good national 
story. 

Of all American households, 44% 
want to heat with oil, 33% would 
prefer gas, 18% want coal, and the 
remaining 5% want electricity or 
wood. They won't immediately get 


what they want, but the significant 
thing is that they have definite opinions 
on fuel preferences. They will switch 
over as money becomes available for 
the burner, or when their old heating 
plant fails, or when they buy a home. 


It is easy to understand why people 
are deserting coal. Coal was always 
inconvenient and dirty, hard to control 
in mild weather, and now it costs about 
as much as the modern clean fuels. Its 
cost will stay high, for labor is the 
controlling element, i.e., labor in the 
mine, labor in transportation, labor in 
the local yards and in delivery to the 
household bin—five times as much 
labor as is needed with oil to provide 
an equivalent amount of heat. So, 
whereas three-fourths of all basement 
heating plants now burn coal, we have 
learned that less than a fifth of fam- 
ilies want to burn it. 

Gas has been gaining in favor. With 
8% of homes now gas-heated, a third 
of all consumers want to use it. Gas 
is our industry’s only real competition. 
When all conditions are favorable, gas 
is a desirable fuel; vet it has some 
definite limitations. It can never be 
considered a universal fuel in the sense 
that oil is universal. 

In the manufactured - gas areas, which 
have our greatest concentration of 
population, heating with gas costs a 
third to a half more than oil heating. 


In the natural-gas regions, where the 
price is more modest, the very factors 
that make the fuel desirable also limit 
its growth. People say that they like 
gas because there is no problem of 
fuel supply; it comes in a pipe. Yet 
the size of that pipe limits the quantity 
available to any street or neighbor- 
hood, with the result that it is some- 


Table 1. People Tell What They Want 


Thousands of families have told reporters in recent surveys what fuel they 
want to use. Three of the surveys were national in scope; one covered the entire 
northern half of the country, one the Atlantic seaboard, and the others were 
more local. Combined, they present a fairly representative national picture. 


Survey by 


American Home..................0...00...cccccecccceeeeeeeeee- 
Curtis Publishing Company.............. ‘setantaus 


Fueloil and Oil Heat................... 


Philadelphia Bulletin............... eouanntidemeene . 


Small Homes Guide...... 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) ........... 
Timken-Silent Automatic _............00....00............ 


W ant W ant Want 
Coal - Gas Oil 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

ssistadatabiaties 13 45 39 
lel taaasaaattaite 24. 35 30 
13 30 57 
sensiithabeniats . ao 39 4] 
ae rare 21 28 37 
apiennaiieiabh 20 19 56 
saaaeeainamiabeainas 17 38 45 
setteestindatun 18 33 44 
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times difficult to keep the customers 
warm in coldest weather. 


Numerous cities this year have had 
to stop taking house-heating customers, 
but they usually don’t put on the 
brakes until they have already stretched 
their supply limit. In the past six 
months utilities in these 15 cities have 
refused to take further gas - heating 
loads: Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Rochester, New 
Haven, Westchester County, Suffolk 
County, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadel- 
phia. 

A Detroit newspaper clipping 
brought an amusing story some days 
ago—or it would be amusing if it were 
not so serious to the persons affected. 
Several hundred homes in the city were 
outfitted with gas furnaces this summer 
by neighborhood heating contractors, 
after the gas utility had stopped taking 
customers. These folks hadn’t heard 
about it. Now, in a group, they are 
suing the gas company to force it to 
make the connections. At the same 
time the gas company is petitioning the 
public-service authorities for permis- 
sion to disconnect some of its present 
load, realizing that it has already gone 
too far. 

People are also attracted to gas be- 
cause of its cleanliness. Naturally it’s 
clean; it contains only the light hydro- 
carbon fractions. It has none of the 
heavy ends to burn, such as we do have 
with fuel oil. However, these light ends 
are highly volatile; in other words, 
explosive. This is a subject we nor- 
mally avoid, and rightly so; but 
let’s be realistic enough to recognize 
that an important number of people 
wouldn't heat with gas at any price, 
i.e., a little more than 30% based on 
what the families told reporters in our 
consumer-opinion survey. 


Of this group, the largest number 
are afraid of explosions. We all know 
that there are not many gas explosions; 
but, when they do occur, they’re so 
dramatic, so effective—for usually 
there’s not much left but a hole in the 
ground. The newspapers print pictures 
of the hole, and some of our more 
sensitive people are impressed. So we 
see that the two nicest things about 
gas, the constant fuel supply and the 
cleanliness, actually boomerang to 
limit its growth considerably. 

Oil heating is now the leader in au- 
tomatic fuels, by more than two to one. 
At the start of this year there were a 
little more than 214 million domestic 
oil burners in use, representing 17% 
of all homes with central - heating 
plants. With 44% wanting to burn oil, 
we can calculate that an additional 4 
million families are already con- 
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Table 2. Domestic Oil-Burner Data 


Average Conversion Burner Price 


Annual Number in Use r ~ an 
Sales End of Year Year W holesale Retail 
126,400 648,500 1930 $195 $629 
104,000 747,300 1931 160 495 
89,200 831,120 1932 140 438 
88,600 914,280 1933 129 395 
108,290 1,112,870 1934 118 341 
150,510 1,152,125 1935 98 317 
220,075 1,340,675 1936 94 300 
210,740 1,530,545 1937 86 293 
179,360 1,667,745 1938 79 263 
236,140 1,862,330 1939 78 240 
302,210 2,135,125 1940 76 233 
333,250 2,402,060 194] 81 250 
99,514 2,386,290 1942 85 267 
33,445 2,375,455 1943 86 276 
49,915 2,392,265 1944 98 280 
145,496 2,925,695 1945 94 313 


vinced that they want oil burners; they 
want them when their circumstances 
permit, or perhaps when we go and 
ask them to buy. 


Universal Fuel 


More than any other, oil can be 
looked on as a universal fuel. It is 
available everywhere not only in popu- 
lation centers, but in remote villages, 
and on the farms. We have no pipe 
limitations; every fuel-oil truck is a 
pipe line on wheels. In one form or 
another, the oil industry completely 
blankets the country. There is some- 
one who could sell you heating oil 
wherever you may want it. 

Fuel oil is everywhere economical. 
A million Btu’s in oil cost between 55 
cents and 65 cents almost anywhere in 
the country. Gas gets down to as low 
as 45 cents in some southwestern areas, 
but from there it ranges up to as high 
as $2 in the Carolinas, and it’s more 
than a dollar in most cities using the 
manufactured variety. Coal prices also 
spread over a wide range, from around 
$5 to $16 a ton, depending upon geog- 
raphy and quality. Only fuel-oil prices 
are relatively uniform everywhere and, 
more important, they are low enough 
for modest budgets. 

It is farthest from my desire to give 
you an impression that this potentially 
large exnansion in fuel-oil demand is 
inescapable, and that it will come with- 
out any effort on our part. Obviously, 
the reverse is true; we have got to put 


forth real effort because gas in many 
areas is hot on our trail, and also be- 
cause there will be a lot of competition 
from other industries for every con- 
sumer dollar. I think you will agree, 
however, that the prospect is sufh- 
ciently promising to justify exerting 
that effort. 


Primary-Profit Product 


Throughout the history of oil heat- 
ing, up until very recently, distillate 
fuel oil was less profitable to the re- 
finer than gasoline. This was _princi- 
pally because we competed with coal, 
and coal was dirt cheap. Coal is not 
now a competitor. Oil heating has won 
that particular battle; it no longer 
needs to be subsidized. 


With the exception of some cities in 
the Midwest, where natural gas is very 
cheap and where freight costs on oil 
are high, it will never again be neces- 
sary to price distillate fuels on a less 
profitable basis than gasoline at the 
refinery level; in most places you now 
have them on a parity, following the 
price increases of the past year. 


As you come to recognize fully and 
appreciate this change in price policy, 
you will not again consider it neces- 
sary to limit fuel-oil output to favor 
gasoline demand; you will not hesitate 
to enlarge your refining facilities, even 
when the only need for this comes 
from rising fuel-oil volume, for your 
fuel-oil profit will be adequate. 


Table 3. Oil-Burner Sales Forecast 1946-50 


Conversions 

Year from Coal New Homes Replacements Total 
1946 284,000 62,000 74,000 420,000 
1947 297,000 103,000 66,000 466,000 
1948 307,000 132,000 68,000 507,000 
1949 322,000 132,000 80,000 934,000 
1950 334,000 132,000 100,000 966,000 
Total 1,544,000 961,000 388,000 2,493,000 
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Fig. 1. Southern Natural Gas Company’s Perryville (La.) receiving station showing new dehydration plant’s absorber at extreme 
left and reconcentration unit at extreme right. Mississippi R iver Fuel Co.’s receiving station in center back-ground. 


sEVERAL unique design features 
have been incorporated into a nat- 
ural gas dehydration plant erected 
during 1945 by the Southern Natural 
Gas Co. near its Perryville, La., com- 
pressor station in the heart of the 
Monroe field. Rated capacity of the 
plant is 75,000 Mcf per day at 450 
psi, for only part of the Monroe gas 
is dehydrated before entering South- 
ern Natural’s main transmission sys- 
tem. A general view of this plant is 
shown in Fig. I. 


Wet and dry Monroe gas is recom- 
bined and mixed with dehydrated gas 
from Logansport and Carthage at a 
point several miles downstream from 
the plant. The dew point of the result- 
ing gas mixture is well below minimum 
temperatures encountered at any point 
on the main line, so that regulator 
freezing troubles have been reduced 
and transmission efficiency has been 
increased by elimination of free water 
accumulations in the main transmis- 
sion system. 


Unique Features 


The fundamental design of the 
Perryville plant is quite conventional, 
for the gas is contacted by a counter- 
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current flow of 95% diethylene glycol 
solution to remove the desired quantity 
of water vapor. The wet solution is 
withdrawn from contact, reconcen- 
trated and returned to the absorber, 
completing a continuous cycle. How- 
ever, specific operating requirements 
called for the design of a fully auto- 
matic, fool-proof process which would 
provide efficient dehydration at all 
times, regardless of load variations, 
to be supervised by a field dispatcher 
as a part of his regular duties. As a 
result, the process was simplified, au- 
tomatic controls and alarms provided 
and several less important features 
usually found in more conventional 
installations were eliminated to mini- 
mize the initial cost. In addition, the 
plant was designed to utilize triethy- 
lene glycol at some future date, since 
available data indicate its use will 
result in greater dew point depression 
and lower solution loss due to vapori- 
zation. 

The principal simplifications are: 
(1) installation of a direct-fired re- 
boiler on the fractionator, thereby 
eliminating the hazards, complex auto- 
matic controls and extra expense of a 
steam or Dow-therm boiler or oil 
heater; (2) circulation of concentrated 


glycol solution at constant rate re- 
quired for maximum gas capacity, re- 
gardless of variations in gas through- 
put; (3) combination of fractionator 
feed pre-heater and reboiler, elimi- 
nating need for separate units, and 
(4.) operation of the fractionator at at- 
mospheric pressure, eliminating back- 
pressure controls and effecting a sav- 
ing in fuel. 


Cold Water Reflux 


The overhead condenser, reflux ac- 
cumulator and reflux pump, usually 
found on similar fractionator instal- 
lations, are not used at the Perryville 
plant. In the majority of cases, the 
condensate is wasted after measure- 
ment, although this quantity can be 
calculated with sufficient accuracy 
from the operating data whenever it 
is required. Cold water reflux is added. 
in this case, supplanting the usual 
hot reflux supplied by the reflux pump 
and accumulator. 

Automatic operation depends, pri- 
marily, upon continuous operation of 
an electric motor-driven triplex glycol 
pump, supplemented by two recording 
temperature controllers and one level 
controller. A continuous operating 
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Southern Natural Gas Co. Incorporates 
Unusual Features in Automatic Installation 


By LAURANCE S. REID 


Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


record is kept by the recording con- 
trollers, meters and a 6-point record- 
ing potentiometer located in the pump 
house. An alarm panel is installed in 
the dispatcher’s office showing high- 
low levels, high-low pressures, and ex- 
cessive temperatures, enabling the dis- 
patcher to proceed directly to the 
source of trouble. 

These features will be described in 
sreater detail with the aid of the 
schematic diagram shown in Fig. 2. 


Process 


Wet gas enters the 66-in. (I.D.) x 
27-ft. absorber (Fig. 3) via a 12-in. 
inlet header connected to two dis- 
charge lines from the compressor sta- 
tion. Any condensate, lubricating oil 
and water present in the entering gas 
is separated and discharged from the 
system as the gas passed through a 
scrubber section located in the base 
of the absorber. The gas rises through 
a chimney tray and passes upward 
through four bubble trays where it is 
dehydrated by a descending stream of 
cool, concentrated glycol. The dehy- 
drated gas then passes through a 
Blaw-Knox mist extractor element lo- 
cated in the top of the absorber, and 
is metered en route to the main line 
via a 12-in. outlet header. Inlet pres- 
sure to the absorber and the pressure 
differential across the absorber are 
recorded by the static and differential 
elements, respectively, of a standard 
orifice meter mounted on the instru- 
ment panel located in the pump house. 

Cool, concentrated glycol solution is 
pumped onto the top tray of the ab- 
sorber and flows downward in counter- 
current contact with the ascending gas 
stream and collects in the reservoir 
formed by the chimney tray. From 
this point, it is discharged through a 
diaphragm motor throttling valve, ac- 
tuated by a level controller located 
on the fractionator, and passes through 
a l-in. transfer line to the heat ex- 
changer. 
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Kight Griscom- Russell CSS - 248 
Twin G-Fin sections comprise the heat 
exchanger. The wet glycol solution 
enters at 90-95° F, leaves at 245° F 
and passes to the pre-heater, consisting 
of a l-in. coil located in the top of the 
direct-fired reboiler shell. Part of the 
solution is by-passed around the pre- 
heater coil, via a throttling valve ac- 
tuated by a feed temperature record- 
ing controller, so that the recombined 
feed enters the fifth tray of the frac- 
tionator at approximately 265° F. 


The 24-in. (O.D.) x 31-ft. fraction- 
ator is equipped with 12 bubble trays. 
The water vapor stripped from the 
feed and the vaporized reflux pass 
overhead and are discharged to the 
atmosphere at ground level via a 3-in. 
vapor line. The small quantity of cold 
water reflux required is introduced 
onto the top tray of the fractionator 
and is regulated by manual setting of 
a quarter-inch valve located on the 
sround outside the pump house. Once 


“Specific operating requirements (at the 
Perryville plant) called for the design of 
a fully automatic, foolproof process which 
would provide efficient dehydration at all 
times, regardless of load variations, to be 
supervised by a load dispatcher as a part 
of his regular duties.” How these demands 
were satisfied is explained by the author 
who, although he is now professor of chemi- 
cal engineering at Oklahoma, was consulting 
engineer to the Southern Natural Gas Co. at 
Birmingham, Ala., at the time the Perryville 
plant was erected. 

He has been, since receiving degrees at 
Iowa State College and Oklahoma, refinery 
engineer for Lion Oil Refinery Co., at El 
Dorado, Ark.: research engineer on second- 
ary recovery problems for Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; and petroleum and 
development engineer for Black, Sivalls, and 
Bryson, Oklahoma City. Except for the two 
years spent with Southern Natural from 
1943 to 1945, he has been with the uni- 
versity since 1940. He is still connected with 
Southern Natural as a consultant. 


set to produce an overhead tempera- 
ture ranging from 210 to 212° F, it 
requires little attention. As mentioned 
above, the fractionator operates at 
atmospheric pressure and water sys- 
tem pressure is adequate to lift the 
reflux to the top of the tower. 


In the Reboiler 
Composition of the fractionator feed 
is approximately 90% glycol and 10% 
water, so the bulk of the feed descends 


Fig. 2. Flow Diagram of Perryville Dehydration Plant. 
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Fig, 4. Reconcentration unii. From left, sump tank, pump 
and instrument house, aftercooler, heat exchanger fractiona- 
tor, direct-fired reboiler. 


Fig. 3. Absorber column showing inlet and outlet heaters, 
orifice meter, overhead transfer and gauge lines, and high-. 
low level alarm switches. 


> i é Pp 


the column. Liquid from the bottom 
tray passes directly to the reboiler 
inlet via a 4-in. line. In the reboiler 
it is heated to 320° F. and displaced 
into the base of the fractionator where 
the excess water flashes and ascends 
the column. Concentrated solution 


Fig. 6. Instrument panel. 
pressures (static and differential), 
cording potentiometer, fractionator 
meter, 


Reading clockwise from lower left corner: 
reboiler 
feed 
glycol pump discharge pressure, 


from the base of the fractionator is 
approximately 95 to 96.5% glycol. It 
passes to the pump suction under 
sravity flow via the heat exchanger 
where its temperature is lowered to 
ISD” F. 


The reboiler consists of a Black, 


absorber 
6-point re- 
glycol flow 
and glycol pump suction pressure. 


temperature controller, 
temperature controller, 


Sivalls and Bryson Firetube ‘Heater 
mounted in a horizontal cylindrical 
tank. The solution enters at the bottom 
of the tank and is evenly dispersed by 
a perforated header that parallels the 
center-line of the tank. Hot solution 
leaves the reboiler shell via a 6-in. 
line at the top, after passing upward 
through the heating element. The 
heater is rated at 1 million Btu per 
hour input, at 50% efficiency, but 
operating data indicate the overall 
thermal efficiency of this installation 
approximates 70%. Average duty on 
the reboiler is 600,000 Btu per hour, 
but its ample capacity permits stabili- 
zation of operating temperatures in 
less than three hours, starting from 
atmospheric temperature. Firing is 
controlled by a recording temperature 
controller which actuates a diaphragm 
motor firing valve on the burner mani- 
fold. The temperature element of the 
controller is located in the 6-in. outlet 
line from the reboiler shell. A B.S.&B. 
firing control valve is set in the burner 
manifold, upstream from the dia- 
phragm motor valve, and functions as 
a limit control. It is an “on-off” valve 
actuated by a thermostat set at 340° F. 

The vertical triplex glycol pump 
takes suction on the glycol from the 
heat exchanger and discharges 12 gpm 
against pressures ranging from 4/95 to 
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which light when their respective cir- 
cuits are closed. Any closed circuit 
sounds a warning horn to attract the 
attention of the dispatcher when he is 
out of the office, and a glance at the 
alarm panel locates the trouble imme- 
diately. The eight alarm circuits indi- 
cate absorber chimney tray high level. 
absorber chimney tray low level, frac- 
tionator high level, fractionator low 
3 “ . | fee level, high pump discharge pressure, 
a i @ pf ee oe ee low pump discharge pressure, high re- 
: | a “ ee a boiler temperature, and high after- 
cooler temperature. A power failure 
between the pump motor and the main 
switch box is indicated by the low 
pump pressure alarm. A _ general 
power failure is obvious for the dis- 

— : St peer: _ # patcher’s office and the dehydration 
_— eA a =o ll Ue — Tree = = plant take power from the same source. 
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niet pump motor replacement, no stand-by 


Dee ke mage : facilities are installed at the Perry- 
pee ala d 


Fig. 5. Rear view of reconcentration unit showing reboiler firing controls and frac- 
tionator high-low Jevel alarm switches. 


900 psi. The pump is protected by two 
strainers, set in parallel on the suction 
line, and is driven by a 5 hp., 220- 
volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle explosion-proof 
motor. The glycol flow rate is meas- 
ured by an orifice meter, located on 
the discharge side of the pump, which 
records the rate directly in gallons 
per minute. From this point, the glycol 
passes to the absorber via the after- 
cooler, consisting of four Griscom- 
Russell DAA-248 Twin G-Fin sections, 
where it is cooled from 155° F. to 
absorber temperature, usually ranging 
from 85 to 90° F. Cooling water con- 
sumption ranges from 30 to 50 gpm, 
depending on atmospheric temperature 
conditions. There being an abundance 
of water available at Perryville, the 
water is wasted after passing the after- 
cooler. 


Reconcentration unit is shown in 


Figs. 4 and 5. 


In addition to the meters and re- 
cording temperature controllers men- 
tioned above, a 6-point recording, po- 
tentiometer is mounted on the instru- 
ment panel, located in the pump house. 
Four points are devoted to both 
streams entering and leaving the heat 
exchanger, while the fifth records tem- 
perature at the top of the fractiona- 
tor and the sixth records the after- 
cooler temperature. Indicating pressure 


gauges connected to the pump suction 
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and discharge are also mounted on 


this panel, which is shown in Fig. 6. 
Alarm System 


Fig. 7 shows the simplified flow 
diagram which has been reproduced 
on the alarm panel located in the dis- 
patcher’s office. The eight alarm points 
in Fig. 7 represent red pea lamps 


’ : , | ville plant. Occasionally circulation is 


interrupted for a short time to replace 
pump packing or a V-belt but there 
have been no serious disruptions in 
plant operations because of mechani- 
cal failure in more than a year of 
continuous operation. In fact, it is 
generally recognized that a shut-down 
of a few hours duration will not se- 
riously impair pipe line operations, 
and, therefore, stand-by facilities can- 
not be justified. 
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Fig. 7. Alarm panel diagram located in dispatcher’s office. Circles indicate red pea 
lamps, which light and sound warning horns when alarm circuits are closed. 
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A Modern Alliance 


Food service equipment firms are prepared to do a job for 
the utility in building loads in their field. Everything from 
engineering service to installment terms is offered by these 


merchandisers. 


HE sale of gas burning commer- 

cial cooking equipment repre- 
sents an important part of the busi- 
ness of the food service equipment 
dealer. A big portion of it is in- 
cluded in complete installations that 
require engineering services for the 
correct layout and recommendation. 
We attempt to include the proper type 
of equipment for efficient operation, 
and to specify the proper fuel for 
the job. In this we are guided by pre- 
vailing conditions: (1) the available 
fuel; (2) the comparative cost, and 
(3) the customer’s wishes. 


We are fortunate that in many lo- 
calities we have the cooperation and 
support of the utilities. Frequently we 
find them helpful; a pleasure to work 
with. In such cases we do our best to 
cooperate and results have been satis- 
factory. The dealer’s engineers or sales- 
men are acquainted with the com- 
mercial gas sales manager or salesman, 
and they work together. Where we meet 
an unfriendly competitive utility, it is 
only natural that we take whatever 
action is necessary to protect our in- 
terests without harming the customer. 
There are still too many gas com- 
panies who regard’ the sale of equip- 
ment as their responsibility. Here is 
where great changes can be made with 
mutually satisfactory results. 


Recommendations to Customer 


We attempt to make the proper rec- 
ommendations to the customer. We 
must consider his location, type of 
trade, competition and the other fac- 
tors having a bearing on the kind of 
food and type of service. Unfortu- 
nately as long as there are competitive 
fuels, we cannot always straddle the 
fence. We must have definite rec- 
ommendations which will at times 
arouse the feelings of the competitive 


Presented at annual A.G.A. convention, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 7-11. The author is president of Albert 
Pick Co., Inc.; has been F.S.E.I. chairman since it 
was started in 1933. 
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utility. Where there is an argument 
on' fuel it is well to let the customer 
make the final choice of fuel. In high- 
ly competitive areas the dealer fre- 
quently works closely with the utility 
men, affording them a chance to do 
their own sales promotion before the 
deal is closed. This can only come 
with long, pleasant relationship, but 
it is worth the effort. 

Where friendly relations exist the 
better industry firms confide in the 


utility to the extent of keeping it ad- 


vised of prospective sales. This only 
involves reciprocal confidence on the 
part of the utility. There may be 
times when more than one dealer is 
working on a sale and the utility en- 
joys the confidence of both firms. Util- 
ities can only continue on this basis 
by respecting this confidence. It is 
good to report such splendid relations 
exist in many cities and areas, but 
much more can be done. 


Price Cuts Foolish 


This is a decided improvement over 
what we found prior to 1934, when 
we started working together. Then 
we not only competed for the business, 
but foolishly cut prices to a point 
where there was no profit, and the cus- 
tomer was given an advantage to 
which he was not entitled. In this 
the dealer and the utility were equally 
guilty. 

Too often the viewpoint of the util- 
ity was to favor its customer, the 
user of its product, little realizing the 
harm it was doing to our indus- 
try. If this policy were generally ac- 
cepted in other lines of business you 
can imagine what would have to hap- 
pen to industry. If the oil companies 
eliminated thousands of auto dealers 
by offering cut-priced automobiles to 
the public so they could get their gas 
and oil business, or if the phonograph 
makers did away with the music shop 
or appliance store by giving away 
phonographs to encourage the sale of 


By I. S. ANOFF 


Chairman, Food Service Equipment 
Industry, Inc., Chicago 


records, or if the national radio chains 
cut in on the butcher or baker by 
offering cut prices on products using 
radio time, certainly this would upset 
our way -of life. These comparisons 
are fairly indicative of what happens 
to our industry when the work and in- 
terests of the dealer are overlooked 
by the utility. 


Place for Everyone 


We believe there is a definite place 
for each of us in this picture. We 
feel qualified to analyze, know and 
understand the customer’s needs. To 
that end we operate engineering de- 
partments, prepare layouts and speci- 
fications, which is to say the least, 
a costly operation. Certainly with 
the fine work done by dealers on large 
and small installations there can be 
no question of our ability to serve. 
As far as prices and profits are con- 
cerned there are no secrets. Our mar- 
gin of profit is not great and we feel 
that we are entitled to it, so utilities 
can understand our reactions when un- 
necessary price cutting is resorted to. 


In our work we frequently meet the 
competition of the utilities. They have 
men in the field making their sales 
appeal to the trade on the basis of. 
service. At times they even threaten 
to deny service if a dealer gets the 
order. Such arguments may impress 
the customer, but frequently they have 
a reverse effect, for there is no reason 
for the customer to fear this type of 
competition. 


Where we have attempted to 
straighten out unsatisfactory competi- 
tive conditions in a territory, we have 
been told that the utility has the 
expense of a sales department that 
must be justified. We believe that 
the coordinated efforts of our industry 
would yield a much bigger return. 
It would be no trouble to get the co- 
operation of every legitimate dealer 
in any territory. Their combined cover- 
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age would be greater and more efficient 
than that of any utility. The cost of 
a utility’s sales department could be 
diverted to a sales promotion depart- 
ment, and customers could be taught 
how to get more and better service 
out of their gas burning equipment. 


This type of program would have 
the hearty endorsement of every man- 
ufacturer of commercial cooking 
equipment. If some of them appear 
undecided or timid at this time, it is 
only because they do not want to risk 
the loss of a favored account. This 
would have to change in time as the 
dealers could only afford to handle 
the products of manufacturers who re- 
spect their interests. Recently a well 
known manufacturer, desirous of cre- 
ating greater interest in a new model, 
offered to supply circulars or teasers 
to gas companies willing to promote 
sales through local dealers. The plan 
was acceptetd by quite a few utilities. 
This created added public interest and 
was much appreciated by the dealers. 
It cost the gas company nothing as the 
advertising was included in the month- 
ly bills. 


Ability Proved 


The food service equipment firms 
in the larger cities have long ago 
proved their ability to do the job. 
They need the nod of approval on the 
part of the utility. There is fine 
cooperation in many localities, but to 
those who have not tried it, here is 
what any of the better established 
firms have to offer: 


1—Engineering service to recommend the 
proper equipment and layout for new in- 
stallations or rebuilding programs. 


2—General salesmen covering the ter- 
ritory and keeping in touch with the trade 
for the sale of individual items of com- 


mercial cooking equipment. 


3—-Advertising in their catalogs or cir- 
culars. 


4—Displays of better selling equipment 
and appliances. 


5—Promotion of the sale of new and 
seasonal equipment, 


6—Cash or time payment terms. 


All of these services require trained 
personnel, which is good reason why 
the industry is entitled to active sup- 
port. 

In these comments I have referred 
to legitimate dealers. What is meant 
are firms that have been established 
long enough to prove their worth; but 
beyond this they should not be brokers. 
They should have a sales or engi- 
neering staff, a display room and 
warehouse, and be financially sound. 
The hole-in-the-wall operator has no 
part in this program. 
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If the utility approves a dealer pol- 
icy, a meeting of the legitimate food 
service equipment dealers in the ter- 
ritory should be arranged several 
weeks ahead. 

Those of you who are utility men 
should prepare the meeting so you 
can tell the dealers the service you 
intend to render. Ask their coopera- 
tion in the sale of gas burning equip- 
ment. You can do several things: (a) 
offer them the use of your salesroom 
and display for their prospects; (b) 
attempt to establish a simple system 
so you are advised of sales of new 
equipment; (c) be prepared to inspect 
promptly all new installations, so 
customers can get the best out of the 
equipment; (d) conduct demonstra- 
tions for the public at some future 
time, showing how to get the best per- 
formance (this can include deep fat 
frying, baking, roasting and cooking) ; 
(e) encourage a united sales cam- 
paign at the proper time to dispense 
with outmoded equipment. 


No Dream 


These suggestions are not dreams; 
all of them have been used at various 
times between dealers and the gas 
utilities in Boston, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Washington, Newark, and other cities. 
Some utilities have even gone as far 
as to guarantee payment of the ac- 
count, or have paid the dealer the full 
price for the equipment, making spe- 
cial arrangements to carry the account 
of the customer. We are not discuss- 
ing the financing program, as we be- 
lieve the customer should be able to 
pay for his purchases out of income. 


Let me cite a few instances of the 
good work that has been done with our 
respective groups. Some years ago a 
California utility arranged a _ plan 
whereby it promoted the sale of new 
ranges and equipment with the aid of 
old established dealer firms. They 
set a goal as to the volume of business 
they expected, then they met and the 
plan was approved. Both groups co- 
operated and it resulted in a great sale 
of modern gas equipment at a time 
when business was slow. Old equip- 
ment came off the lines and was 
junked, spoiling a good sales point 
for the competitor. 

Shortly afterward the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., in cooperation with 
Chicago dealers, sponsored a cam- 
paign. A circular was prepared fea- 
turing all the best heavy duty equip- 
ment. It offered to replace obsolete, 
worn-out equipment on a trade-in ba- 
sis, for a limited period of time. The 
circular bore the gas company’s name, 
advising the users to consult the deal- 
ers listed. The gas company mailed 


the circular to all its commercial users. 
It supplied all dealers with the re- 
quested number of circulars which they 
in turn mailed out to their list of cus- 
tomers and prospects. That meant 
that each user should have received 
at least two circulars announcing the 
campaign. Those who dealt with 
more than one equipment firm re- 
ceived more circulars. 

It was the dealers’ responsibility to 
have their salesmen follow up the cam- 
paign with a personal solicitation. A 
meeting of all dealers’ salesmen was 
held in the gas company auditorium, 
where factory representatives demon- 
strated and spoke on their products. 
There were three ranges on display 
and each factory man told his story. 
The results were the best ever in 
Chicago and were responsible for in- 
troducing much of the new gas-saving 
equipment to the trade. 

Much more time could be devoted 
to relating such details, but it is 
hoped that by now some of the ad- 
vantages of this modern alliance are 
understood. We believe that the prime 
function and interest of the utility is 
to sell and service its product. 


Right Tool for the Job 


To educate and encourage the pub- 
lic in the use of gas through modern 
commercial cooking appliances is a 
big undertaking. The dealer’s part 
in this program is to see that proper 
equipment is offered—the right thing 
for the purpose. When the present 
boom times are over we can work to- 
gether to replace outmoded equipment 
with something of the newer type so 
utilities can hold their customers in 
the face of high pressure competi- 
tion. 

From a trade standpoint the Food 
Service Equipment Industry, Inc., with 
a membership of 163 firms nation- 
wide, representing perhaps 75% of 
the total volume is prepared to co- 
operate in such a program. 

Because of its success in public re- 
lations, and since it involves little or 
no expense, it is suggested that the 
gas company be the aggressor in this 
program. , 

At this point let it be understood 
that many of the smaller firms of our 
industry need training in such a pro- 
gram, but they are potential material 
and have the same interests as the 
larger and more experienced firms. 
Then, too, the suggested plans will 
succeed better in some localities or 
with some firms than others. There 
must be a period of trial and a spirit 
of tolerance for this plan to succeed. 
It is fair to assume that the F. S. E. I. 
can be of great help in such a pro- 
oram. 
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CITIES, SHOWING POPULATION FIGURES, FOR WHOM APPLICATION For} 


ALABAMA Grays Lake 1,182 LOUISIANA OHIO 
Gordon 1,722 Gurnee 661 all 2978 ; 
Homewood and Mountain Brook 20,000 Highland Park 14476 Gathoun alias 533 ~~ Bellefontaine 
' Denham Springs 1, Cl 
Lincoln 420 Highwood 3,707 Eo 150 inton 
Notasulga 993. Lake Bluff 1,729 a (Kenner) 9 4A0 Manchester 
Prattville 2.862 Lake Forest 6,885 | ee 1.000 Pepper Pike 
Ragland 1.118 Libertyville 3,930 le S00 Seven Hills 
Sycamore and Sylacauga 8,184 Mendota 4,215 P Stow 
; ; Mundelein 1,328 5 601 Toledo 
35,229 North Chicago 8,465 . , 
ARIZONA Pecatonia 1,302 MINNESOTA 
Bowie 400 = 8,737 Belle Plaine 1,407 OKLAHOMA 
ll ondout D I] 239 
Buckeye 4 Rural District 12,257 ae 1,296 Lexington 
Mobile 300 “pte Janesville , 
er 399 _:~S—Cs Rural District - 2,700 Jordan 1,422 TENNESSEE 
“<a 5.200 Rosecrans, Russell, and St. Paul 287,736 
Wilcox 900 =, Wadsworth 420 South St. Paul 11,844 Alcoa 
Yuma 5,900 oe tp West St. Paul 9,433 Athens 
innetka ; ——- Bristol 
COLORADO Winthrop Harbor 785 309,677 Centerville 
14.100 Zion 3,101 MISSISSIPPI Chattanooga 
McClave 230 228.320 Brandon 1,184 san 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IOWA | Decatur st (Elisshothwwe 
ae et Forest 2,735 | 
Washington, D.C. 663,153 Colo 539 Sake 437 —— 7 
Creston 8,033 ayetteville 
oman 9116 Granger 324 “oman — Greeneville 
awe rm en Grimes 29 Mewten 1.800 Harriman 
a Madrid 2,074 Pelahatchie TE + 
Hampton 700 Marshalltown 19,240 Philadelphia 971 Jefferson City 
~~~ State Center 1,033 Prentiss 989 Johnson City 
9,915 Washington 2,227 Richton 936 Kingsport 
ILLINOIS Webster City 6,738 ~~ [nion 1543 Knoxville 
Aptakistic, Half Day, and ‘ Lawrenceburg 
wage 3 9 , “eo 
— ~ 13.69 ioe Leno Gi 
Deerfield 9993 ‘KANSAS NEBRASKA ew 
Diamond Lake 1,612 Cottonwood Falls 940 Mynard 20 Manchester 
Freeport 22.366 Strong City 750 Nurdock 199 Maryville 
Gages Lake 1,764 a Morristown 
Sines 6,825 1,690 249 Mount Pleasant 


GAS Survey Shows: In One Year 


--—— Many 


f News inexorable spread of natural 
gas from the south and southwest, 
partially dammed by the war, is once 
more under way. A survey, conducted 
recently by GAS, clearly shows how 
strongly the trend continues to natural 


oC 
oas. 


Not only is the favorite fuel moving 
into areas heretofore “beyond the 
mains,” but it is replacing or will re- 
place manufactured and mixed gas in 
at least six cities with populations 
exceeding 100,000. No less than 229 
communities, with combined popula- 
tions of well over 3 million, will be 
served natural gas for the first time 
in 1946 or 1947, if applications pend- 
ing before the Federal Power Commis- 
spon.are approved. .. 
proje¢ts Jrfye already been 
approved. an more not listed 
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approximately equal to the 1940 census 
figures for the state of North Caro- 


lina, which ranked 11 th in the U. S. 


A 1947 roll-call of consumers of 
natural gas would have to include 
Washington, D. C.; Nashville, Tenn., 
and Toledo, Ohio. 


GAS’ survey was based on certifi- 
cates of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued by the Federal Power 
Commission during a 12-month period, 
extending from July 1, 1945, through 
July 12, "1946, and applications made 
to FPC during that period, and does 
not include applications made or ap- 
provals granted since the latter date. 
Such approvals would include St. 
Louis and other major cities through- 
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converting its subsidiary companies in 
Virginia and Maryland, and in 1947 
will tackle the job in metropolitan 
Washington, including the District of 
Columbia area. To 56,000 customers 
receiving natural gas for the first time 
this year, the company will add 174.,- 
OOO next year. 


First of the subsidiaries to be 
changed was the Rosslyn Gas Co., in 
Alexandria, Arlington, and Fairfax 
counties, Virginia. Conversion in two 
Maryland subsidiaries, the Washington 
Gas Light Co. of Montgomery county 
and the Washington Suburban Gas Co. 
in Montgomery and Prince George 
counties, followed. 


Conversion of the city of Nashville 
from manufactured to straight natural 
was recently completed. A population 
in excess of 167,000 now has access to 
the service offered by the Nashville Gas 
& Heating Co., which is receiving its 
gas from the Tennessee Natural Gas 
Lines, Inc. The latter company re- 
ceived permission to lay 17 miles of 
1034-in. line from the main pipe at 
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FORNATURAL GAS WAS MADE TO FPC BETWEEN JULY, 1945, AND JULY, 1946 


ant 


. Murfreesboro 7,993 Cudahy 10,550 
Nashville 167,415 Darien 1,356 
10,000 Pulaski 3,367 Delavan 3,440 
1,000 Richard City 922 Delavan Lake 1,353 
1,000 Rockwood 3,898 De Pere 5,521 
1,000 Shelbyville 5.010 Eagle 392 
1,000 South Pittsburgh 2,103 East Troy 800 
2,000 Winchester 2.210 Edgerton 2.906 
281,096 Elkhart Lake 571 
575,926 Elkhorn 2,330 
297,096 Fond du Lac 27,156 
TEXAS Fontana 455 
1,084 Bogata 800 a — — 
Brownsboro 640 Cen — 
Caldwell — a 
Penden 624 Germantown 274 
9,290 Farmers Branch 600 Grafton 1,065 
5,385 Hemphill 739 Granville 8,020 
14,004 Jourdanton 959 Green Bay 45,840 
943 Killeen 3 000 Greenfield Unavailable 
128,138 Oekwaed 1.086 Hales Corners 320 
9,136 Pottsboro "249 Hartford 3,754 
10,571 Thrall 436 Hartland 945 
8,093 Thorndale g9g sd ackson 227 
4,209 Trinidad 750 Janesville 22.866 
3,822 Vider 706 Jefferson 2,639 
5,544. Johnson Creek 457 
4,588 13.736 yg 6,581 
1,251 " , enosha 90,262 
1,898 WISCONSIN Kiel 1,803 
25,416 Allouez 812 +#Kohler 25 
14,391 Appleton 28,398 Lake 1,398 
112,002 ° Barton 811 Lake Geneva 3,221 
3,102 Beloit 23,720 Lake Mills 2,007 
4,470 ‘Brookfield 2,547 ~~ Lyons 1,150 
3,112 Brown Deer 222 Madison 66,802 
2,578 Brown’s Lake 1.250 Manitowoc 24,299 
1,227 Burlington 4.411 Menasha 10,473 
4.958 Butler Unavailable Menomonee Falls 1,291 
7,305 Cedarburg 2.055  Miliwaukee 589,558 
2,010 Chilton 1,945 Mukwonago 846 


Ashland City, Tenn., to Nashville in 
December, 1945. Ultimate extension of 
the line would transport gas to Knox- 
ville, and would include the city of 
Chattanooga along the route. Both 
cities have populations in excess of 


100,000. 


Another city in which conversion 
has already been completed is Toledo, 
where 13,000 former users of manu- 
factured gas are now receiving natural 
sas, through the mains of the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. 


In addition to those projects already 
approved, a number of major cities 
have requested permission to put 
through changeovers. Milwaukee, Wis., 
has engaged in a strong campaign to 
pull natural gas from the southwest to 
Wisconsin. FPC approval of the appli- 
cation, filed by Wisconsin - Michigan 
Pipeline Co., would afford service to 
more than 50% of the people of that 
state. Plans call for a 22-in. line to 
enter the state near Beloit. Three 
branch lines would include a 20-in. 
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facility for Racine, Kenosha, and Mil- 
waukee; an 8-in. line to Madison, 
Janesville, and other communities; 
and a 14-in. extension frgm Milwaukee 


to Green Bay, Sheboygan, Oshkosh, 


and surrounding cities. Milwaukee 
alone has a population in excess of a 
half-million. 


New Plans Formulated 


Since completion of the survey, ad- 
ditional requests have poured in to 
FPC headquarters, and include new 
customers as well as enlargement of 
present facilities. A few of these are: 


Laclede Gas Light Co., Sh Louis, 
Mo. Now operating on 800-Bt 
gas, the company plans to chahge to 
straight natural at such time\as its 
supplier, Mississippi River Fuel|Corp.., 


is in a position to satisfy its der&kands. 


Mid-Continent Gas Transmission Co. 
This application requested FPC au- 
thorization to construct a gas pipe line 
system beginning at Liberal, Kan., 


Clinton 


Neenah 10,642 
New Holstein 1,274 
Oshkosh 39,054 
Palmyra 642 
Pewaukee 1,067 
Plymouth 3,882 
Port Washington 3,693 
Preble 4.074 
Racine 67,159 
River Hills Unavailable 
Rochester 246 
Saukville 399 
Sheboygan 39,881 
Sheboygan Falls 2,934 
Shorewood 15,085 
Silver Lake 356 
South Milwaukee 11,115 
Stoughton 4,497 
Sturtevant 746 
Two Rivers 10,229 
Union Grove 755 
Walworth 871 
Waterford 739 
Watertown 11,270 
Waukesha 19,205 
Wauwatosa 26,701 
West Allis 36,146 
West Bend 4,760 
West Milwaukee 4,168 
Whitefish Bay 5,362 
Whitewater 3,465 
Williams Bay 718 

1,307,209 


TOTALS: 229 communities. 3,514,- 
441 estimated poplation. 


and extending to Kansas City, Mo.. 
and on to the vicinity of St. Paul, 
Minn. Such system would consist of 
two parallel 26-in., 400-mile main ga 
~ 
4, 


transmission pipe linesgrunning from | 
Liberal to Kansas Ci its, and_Lehe 
26-in., 436-mile line&\rupning fron{ QA 
Kansas City lim; *\ St. Paul. / 


From this pr d system, t 
pany planned supH flistrib 
14. communytiey in We ou re he 
sas City, , area; 47 gon 
in lowa{’ includit#h ok ku 


N 
Sy 
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~“ 
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Waterloa; communities W . | 
sin, i ing Fair “Clare Ka hebougay 
Cross¢\ared 10 communities in Minne 
sota, \ndluding St. Paul. y 

és Service Gas Co. Constru id 
of a 26-in., 40)amdlepine from Whey /. myer 


Hugoton field“4g Kansas City, Pld 
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Chicago Experiences in Mixing, 
Substituting, Supplementing Gases 


By JOHN J. NOVY 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago 


URING summer months we pur- 

chase and produce coke oven gas, 
and mix it with natural gas, to send 
out a 40/55 mixture containing 800- 
Btu/cf. Also, to improve pipe line 
loading during the summer, we sell 
volumes of off-peak mixed gas on a firm 
basis and appreciable natural gas 
through separate special mains to sev- 
eral large industries on an interrupt- 
ible supply basis. 

As the sendouts increase in the fall 
and early winter, part of the natural 
gas sold on an interruptible basis is 
diverted to sendout mixtures. Since we 
cannot greatly increase the coke oven 
gas supply, it is augmented by first, 
550-Btu reformed gas and then by 
990-Btu water gas. 

When loads become heavy, all inter- 
ruptible sales of natural gas - are 
stopped; part of such gas is reformed, 
and part is used for enrichment. Some 
530-Btu carbureted water gas may be 
produced in the central stations and 
enriched by natural gas, or a few of 
the central station machines may be 
used to produce straight 800-Btu/cf 
gas in addition to a reformed-natural 
gas mixture. In the event that the re- 
quirements of natural gas for reform- 
ing and central station operations do 
not leave enough for admixture with 
the coke oven gas produced and pur- 
chased at the city limit stations, the 
butane and propane stored there may 
be used as a supplementary enricher. 


Avoiding Substitution 


We go to considerable trouble to 
avoid or reduce substitution of one 
gas for another. For example, when 
800-Btu gas is manufactured in a cen- 


tral station it is mixed with as much 
of the normal coke oven and natural 
gas sendout mixture as can be made 
available by filling the station holder 
during the night hours. Gases from 
our secondary sources of supply are 
usually added to the normal sendout; 
they are supplements rather than sub- 
stitutes or replacements. By avoiding 
any operations which cause the normal 
contents of our mains to be replaced 
by some other mixture, we minimize 
any effects of differences in the gases 
on the operation of customers’ appli- 
ances. There have been emergencies in 
which we were not able to avoid sub- 
stitution or replacement in certain 
parts of our system—they will be men- 
tioned later. 

Both laboratory tests, and our expe- 
rience in the field, indicate that the 
mixtures we use to supplement our 
normal sendout would be acceptable 
substitutes for an 800-Btu mixture of 
natural gas and coke oven gas. An 
800-Btu mixture of reformed natural 
gas with natural gas has been used as 
a successful replacement of the normal 
gas, and a coke oven gas enriched to 
about 830-Btu by admixture of pro- 
pane or butane plus about 10% natu- 
ral gas has also been satisfactorily 


@ Technical Section Report 


used. When the gravities of the supple- 
mentary. mixtures are appreciably 
greater than those of normal sendout, 
the gas mixture is increased in heating 
value in order to retain approximately 
the same burner input factor. Although 
we may make up mixtures of natural 
gas and 530-Btu carbureted- water gas 


The articles on these pages are comprehensive digests of some | 
of the important reports made at committee sessions at the conven- 
tion. Included are papers presented at meetings of the Technical 
and Accounting sections, and the Natural Gas and Manufactured Gas 


departments. 
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Abridgments of papers pre- 
sented at A. G. A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 7-11. 


so as to contain 815-820-Btu/cf, we try 
to restrict the concentration of such 
mixtures in our sendout to below 75- 
80%. Also the so-called 800-Btu car- 
bureted water gas may actually contain 
840-850-Btu to improve its burning 
characteristics; its concentration in the 
sendout is restricted to below 50% if 
possible. 


Reducing Gravity 


In 1933 our first serious attempts to 
manufacture an 800-Btu gas as a sup- 
plement for the normal sendout mix- 
ture resulted in a carbureted water 
gas, containing 45-50% of water gas 
and about 45% of 1400-Btu oil gas. 
This gas was too heavy to be of much 
use to us, having a gravity of 0.7 as 
compared to the normal 0.54. Burner 
tests and plant studies led to the con- 
clusion that the gravity of this gas 
could be reduced, and the burning 
character improved, to an extent that 
would permit it to be used as a sub- 
stitute for normal sendout, by reducing 
the water gas content below 15% and 
cracking the oil gas down to 1100- 
1150-Btu/cf. This could be done by 
reducing the steam input, raising 
checkerwork temperature, and putting 
a larger percentage of the oil through 
the fire-bed. We were able to produce 
an 810-820-Btu oil gas having a grav- 
ity of 0.575 which could be rated as 


an 80% substitute for our normal 


sendout—that is, it might be used to — 


supplement our normal sendout in con- 
centrations up to 75-80%. The rate of 
production per machine was low (100- 
110 Mcf per hour versus 160 Mcf/ 
hour), the oil efficiency was low (10- 
12 gals/Mcf versus 8-9 gals/Mcf), and 
there was considerable difficulty in 
keeping wash-boxes from being fouled 
or plugged by a paste of tar and lamp- 
black. 

From 1933 to 1936 we made full 
scale production tests of several pat- 
ented processes, the refractory screen 
process, the reverse-air-blast process, 
the back-run process, etc. In these 
plant tests we were able to produce 
800-825-Btu gases that were adjudged 
acceptable in nature, at reasonable 
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cost, and at desired rates. But, for 
reasons peculiar to our own conditions 
and plans, we did not adopt or use any 
of these processes for regular opera- 
tions. Each of these processes required 
alteration of our equipment in such a 
manner as to limit operation of the 
equipment to that particular method of 
production. We already had plans for 
extending natural gas supply to our 
central stations, and did not wish to 
commit ourselves to making 800-Btu 
gas in any manner that would prevent 
our using the same machines for natu- 
ral gas reforming and the production 
of ordinary 530-Btu carbureted water 
gas. 


Compromise 


The final result of several years of 
testing processes for producing 3800- 
Btu gas in our water gas machines was 
a compromise between a true carbu- 
reted water gas containing 40-50% 
water gas and a true oil gas containing 
less than 10-15% water gas. Our so- 
called 800-Btu manufactured gas ac- 
tually contains 840-850-Btu/cf, is of 
0.63-0.64. gravity, and contains 25- 
30% of water gas and 60-65% of 
1200-1250-Btu oil gas. We can make 
this gas in an ordinary water gas 
machine with a minimum of structural 
alterations, just inserting an oil spray 
in the generator and enlarging the 
wash-box drain. Many of the three- 
shell and Williamson machines in our 
plants, originally designed for 530- 
Btu carbureted water gas, can be read- 
ily and easily switched back and forth 
from productions of 530-Btu carbu- 
reted water gas, 550-Btu reformed 
natural gas, and 850-Btu carbureted 
water gas. This flexibility, coupled 
with the aforementioned practice of 
supplementing rather than substituting, 
has been an important factor in our 
ability to meet varying demands. 


Many of us in the Chicago company 


have the feeling that up to now we 
haven’t had any peak load operations. 
At any rate we haven't engaged in any 
operations specifically designed or 
planned to meet only peak demands. 


Curtailment of Load 


But the near future presents a dif- 
ferent picture. In the winter of 1943- 
44. our maximum day was 213 MMcf; 
in the winter of 1944-45 the maximum 
day was 242 MMcf; last winter the 
maximum day was 254.2 MMcf; this 
coming winter we anticipate a maxi- 
mum day of 297.5 MMcf. As many of 
you know, this summer we obtained 
permission from the Commerce Com- 
mission to refuse applications for 
househeating and large industrial con- 
sumption until April, 1947, and to 
curtail deliveries of firm gas to large 
industries when the supply to domestic 
consumers is threatened. But even with 
these concessions, it may be necessary 
to undertake operations that are of a 
truly peak load nature in the coming 
winter. | 

During the steel strike last spring, 
the receipts of coke oven gas were only 
about 25% of normal. This emergency 
was met by using one of the two 
mixers to prepare a 920-Btu/cf mix- 
ture of natural gas and air, which was 
used to supplement the reduced send- 
out of coke oven gas and natural gas. 


During the past summer, studies in 
our own laboratories, using fourteen 
representative appliances. have con- 
vinced us that mixtures of butane and 
air, or of propane and air, might be 
used to supplement our normal send- 
out. These tests indicated it to be 
possible to use up to 45% of an 1150- 
1200-Btu mixture of air and butane, 
and up to 100% of an 1119-1270-Btu 
mixture of air and propane, in mixture 
with the normal coke oven and natural 
gas sendout, without serious effects on 
the operation of customers’ appliances. 


Oxygen Production, Utilization 


In Gas Making Processes 


By L. L. NEWMAN 


Foreign Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Division, Bureau of Mines 


1 iw use of oxygen in place of air 
in a gas producer makes the prob- 
lem of complete gasification relatively 
simple. It has a double advantage in 
that (1) it becomes possible to make 
a gas of calorific value equal to that 
of blue gas, and (2) as the tempera- 
tures are no longer kept down by the 


Chief, 
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nitrogen, it is possible to use a much 
higher ratio of steam to oxygen before 
the temperatures become too low for 
reduction to take place. 


A survey of manufacturers who are 
planning to enter the field of con- 
struction of large scale oxygen plants 
has yielded information on probable 
costs of oxygen within a range of 14 
to 18 cents per Mcf, all charges 
included. 


Developments in large scale oxygen 
production by methods of air separa- 
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tion give promise of supplying oxygen 
at a low enough cost for gas produc- 
tion for public utility distribution. 
Electrolytic and chemical absorption 
methods cannot compete at the present 
time with large scale modern air sep- 
aration plants. 


Processes Using Oxygen 


A number of gasification processes 
have been developed for the utilization 
of oxygen. These replace the alternate 
blasting and steaming of the water gas 
machine with continuous producer gas 
operation in which oxygen is substi- 
tuted for air. 


Winkler 


The Winkler type of generator op- 
erates with a fixed-fluidized bed. It is 
a high capacity unit on the basis of 
cross-sectional area, but probably oc- 
cupies as much volume as other types 
of water gas generator having the same 
total capacity. The Winkler type gen- 
erator requires reactive fuel and yields 
a lean gas which is costly to scrub, if 
no compression is otherwise required. 
On the clean gas basis the oxygen re- 
quirements are very high. Means for 
carburetion must also be provided. 


Powdered Fuel 
The powdered fuel types of gen- 


erator operate with the fuel in sus- 
pension. They give promise of being 
more economical in fuel and oxygen 
consumption, and of being adaptable 
to any coal of suitable grindability. 
The problem of carburetion may be 
solved by the injection of oil into a 
suitable zone in the generator. 


Fixed Fuel Bed 


Fixed fuel bed types of generator op- 
erate under high pressure with mechan- 
ical grates or under normal pressure 
with mechanical grates or slagging. 


Pressure Type 


The pressure type yields a richer gas 
and has lower oxygen requirements. 
These advantages are offset by the high 
capital cost and the high fuel and 
steam consumption. It is not suitable 
for coking fuel. For the gasification of 
highly reactive low cost non-caking 
fuels the pressure type appears to be 
an excellent solution. However, there 
still remains the problem of enrich- 
ment if the standards of distribution 
are not to be lowered. 

The normal pressure types oper- 
ating with mechanical grates or slag- 
ging require non-caking coal. Mechan- 
ical agitation may make their use pos- 
sible for caking coal. The ash fusion 
temperature of the fuel must be high 
in generators equipped with mechanical 
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grates, but is not quite as important in 
slagging operation; the composition of 
the ash will determine the amount and 
kind of material required for fluxing. 


Mechanical generators require more 
oxygen when operating at normal than 
at high pressure, and slagging gen- 
erators still more, principally because 
of heat losses in the slag. However, the 
oxygen requirements of fixed bed gen- 
erators are likely to be lower than of 
generators with fixed fluidized beds or 
with beds in suspension. 

The problem of carburetion of the 
gas produced in fixed beds remains. 


In general the local conditions of 
fuel, labor, and power costs will de- 


termine which process is most likely 
to succeed. Before its installation con- 
siderable local adaptations will be re- 
quired. These changes, however, may 
not be much more difficult than in 
those cases where radical fuel and oil 
changes are made in the standard water 
gas machine. 


The high investment cost of oxygen 
plant will make the production of gas 
by the use of oxygen economical only 
as a base load proposition. The unit 
costs of oxygen produced in small 
plants are bound to be higher than in 
large plants, principally because the 
investment costs are disproportionally 
higher. 


Partial Devolatilization of Coal 
By the Fluidization Process 


By A. D. SINGH 


Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago 


UNDAMENTALLY, the behavior 

of finely divided coal in a fluidiza- 
tion process should be quite similar 
to that of most other solids as long as 
there is no change in the physical state 
of the coal substance. This is shown 
to be the case by large scale operations 
involving fluidized gasification of 
brown coal in Germany. Bituminous 
coal, however, due to its plastic prop- 
erty, undergoes a change in its physi- 
cal state during a temperature range 
where appreciable devolatilization can 
take place. Such a behavior of this 
coal makes direct application of the 
fluidizing principle to its devolatiliza- 
tion impractical. 

Despite the physical limitation due 
to plasticity of coal on the applica- 
tion of fluidization process to bitumi- 
nous coal devolatilization, work on 
such a development was started as a 
war emergency. The main objective 


STEAM SUPERHEATER 


was to produce a char of controlled 
volatile matter content and of such 
fineness so that no additional grinding 
would be required for proper blending 
with the raw coal used in production 
of by-product coke. 


Experimental Procedure 


In Fig. ] is shown the flow diagram 
of the apparatus used in the partial 
devolatilization studies of bituminous 
coal. Preliminary char from the hop- 
per “A” is first fed by means of a 
mechanical feeder “B” into a line 
marked gas feed. The char is blown 
into the externally heated retort “C” 
where it starts accumulating due to low 
gas velocity. A fluidized bed of char 
is thus developed in the retort and 
gradually builds up to a discharge 
level indicated by the downwardly 
sloping lines of the manifold. After the 
completion of feeding of preliminary 
char, introduction of coal feed to the 
fluidized bed is started. The resultant 
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Fig. 1. Flow diagram of apparatus used in partial devolatilization 


studies. 


char is continuously removed as 
shown. Tar vapor, fluidizing gas and 
the gas evolved during devolatilization 
containing the carry-over dust pass 
through additional de-dusting units as 
shown before condensing of tar and 
metering of gas. 

The insulated hopper assembly is 
used when steam is employed as the 
fluidizing medium to determine more 
accurately the gas and tar yields. 


The results obtained in fluidized de- 
volatilization of bituminous coal up to 
the present time may be summarized as 
follows: 


Summary of Results 


It has been shown that particle 
size growth during fluidized devol- 
atilization of bituminous coal can 
be controlled so that the fluidiza- 
tion of a bed of char can be main- 
tained in the retort. 


The volatile matter removal corre- 
sponds to that indicated by the 
standard crucible method and can 
be controlled within narrow limits. 


The bulk density of a char contain- 
ing about 18% volatile matter is 
approximately 75% compared to 
the raw coal. By incorporating iron 
ore flue dust, char with a density 
comparable to that of raw coal can 
be produced. Char made at 734° F 
has a bulk density nearly equal to 
that of the raw coal and on blend- 
ing with raw coal has yielded a 
satisfactory coke. 


The char product consists of hollow 
spheres, with its inside surface 
showing a high glaze under the 
microscope. 


By-product coke has been success- 
fully made from char and raw coal 
mixtures. 


Char with a volatile content higher 
than Pocahontas Coal may be 
blended with raw coal to produce — 
satisfactory coke. 


_ 


Other possible uses for char are 
suggested in the manufacture of 
smokeless domestic fuel, as a direct 
fuel in cyclone type furnaces and 
in complete gasification of bitumi- 
nous coals. 


Further studies in the fluidized de- 
volatilization of coal are in progress 
with the object of determining the 
quality and quantity of by-products 
and the degree of desulphurization of 
the raw coal obtainable during its 
partial devolatilization. Studies are 
also underway on coke production in 
a slot-type experimental oven from 
mixtures of char and coal. 
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Minimizing Hazards in Storage 
of Liquefied Natural Gas 


By DR. WILBERT J. HUFF 


Bureau of Mines 


4 rene has been very considerable 
interest inthe fire at the low- 
temperature storage and regasification 
plant of the East Ohio Gas Co. at 
Cleveland on Oct. 20, 1944. 


For the storage of natural gas avail- 
able in excess during the summer 
months for use in shortages during 
the winter, liquefaction of this gas, 
which consists largely of methane, and 
its storage at low temperature in insu- 
lated tanks offers certain attractive 
economic advantages and was shown 
by the East Ohio Gas Co. to be pos- 


sible from an engineering standpoint. 


The investigation showed that the 
disaster should not invalidate the ap- 
plication of the system for liquefying 
and storing large quantities of natural 
gas, provided proper precautions are 
observed in constructing and operating 
future plants. 


Limits of Inflammability 


For the combustion or explosion of 
materials such as gas or gaslike vola- 
tile vapors, chemical and physical con- 
siderations establish certain limits be- 
yond which the inflammation or explo- 
sion of the mixture of the gas or 
volatile vapor with air or oxygen will 
not take place. It is important, there- 
fore, to maintain mixtures that lie out- 
side these limits if safety is desired. 


Effect of Pressure on the Inflam- 
mability of Natural Gas 


Natural gas undiluted with air may 
be compressed and injected into the 
underground sands with few attendant 
explosion hazards. When the quantity 
of natural gas available is inadequate 
and air must be added, or air leaks 
into the gas-injection system on the 
suction side of the compressors, im- 
portant explosion hazards must be 
considered. Explosion hazards in nat- 
ural gas-air mixtures at atmospheric 
pressure have been rather thoroughly 
investigated, but in the gas-injection 
methods of oil recovery, the pressure 
on the natural gas-air mixture is sel- 
dom atmospheric. 


Prior to work done by G. W. Jones 
and his associates in the Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Pittsburgh, Pa., little informa- 
tion had been available on the effect of 
pressure upon the inflammability of 
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natural gas-air mixtures. Accordingly, 
Jones and his co-workers have exam- 
ined the question over a range of pres- 
sures to which the natural gas-air 
mixtures may be subjected in the gas- 
injection processes. ! 

The results establishing the limits 
of Pittsburgh natural gas-air mixtures 
are shown in Table 1. 


Expedients for Minimizing Trans- 
mission of Ignition and Damage 


There are two important expedients 
that have proved useful in minimizing 
the transmission of ignition and avoid- 
ing damage. The first is the provision 
of explosion checks that operate on 
the principle of the gauze in the safety 
lamp to cool and suppress the ignition: 
the second is the provision of “soft- 
heads” or easily ruptured diaphragms 
that release when an explosion does 
occur. 


Spontaneous Ignition 


The spontaneous ignition of coal 
has probably received more attention 
than any other problem in spontaneous 
ignition, and the analytical considera- 
tion of the factors involved therein are 
of considerable interest to the manu- 
factured-gas chemist not only because 
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In the preliminary report of this 
subcommittee, mention was made of 
ignition temperatures, and it was 
pointed out that such temperatures are 
not absolute properties but depend 
upon circumstances immediately sur- 
rounding the particular sample under 
examination, that there is a balance 
between the rate of supply of heat and 
the rate of loss of heat which deter- 
mines whether or not the material shall 
reach a kindling temperature above 
which it maintains combustion. Ig- 
nition temperatures alone are not indi- 
cations of tendencies to inflame. A 
time factor, known as ignition lag is 
also important, and the effect of pres- 
sure on ignition sensitivity may also 
be of consequence, particularly if the 
combustible is exposed to conditions 
where pressure may develop. 


Ignition by Static Electricity 


As pointed out in the previous re- 
port, static electricity is an insidious 
form of ignition danger not generally 
entirely appreciated. It may be defined 
as electricity that is standing still and 
exhibits attractive and repulsive forces 
which are often observed between elec- 
trically charged bodies as  distin- 
euished from the production of heat, 
chemical action, and magnetic forces 
which are the result of electricity in 
motion. Static charges may be pro- 
duced in many ways, but they are most 


Table 1. Limits of Inflammability of Pittsburgh Natural Gas 


Under Various Increased Pressures 


Limits of Inflammabi'ity 


Pre<sure on Mixture at Time 


Percent by Volume 


of Ignition. Pounds per 


Range of Inflammability, 


Square Inch Absolute Lower Upper Percent 
147 (atmospheric pressure) 4.65 14.00 9.35 
100.0 4.90 17.50 12.60 
200.0 4.90 22.60 17.70 
300.0 4.50 30.20 25.70 
350.0 4.10 37.50 33.40 


of his primary concern over the stor- 
age of coal, but also because it sets an 
outline for determining the possibility 
of spontaneous ignition in other ma- 
terials. One of the best analyses of the 
factors involved in the spontaneous 
ignition of coal that has come to the 
writer’s attention is contained in a 
Bureau of Mines bulletin by G. S. 
Scott entitled “Anthracite Mine Fires: 
Their Behavior and Control.” 


1Jones, G. W., and Kennedy, R. E., Inflammability 
ef Natyee' Gas: Effect of Pressure upon the Limits: 
Bur. cf Mines Rept. of Investigations 3798, 1945, 13 
pp. The material that follows on this topic was con- 
tributed by G. W. Jones. 


2Scott, G. S., Anthracite Mine Fires: Their Be- 
havior and Control: Bureau of Mines Bulletin 455, 
1944, 206 pp. 


commonly produced by friction or 
successive contact and separation of 
unlike surfaces, at least one of which 
is usually an insulator. Such charges 
may be and are produced by industrial 
operations, which, if continued, may 
develop more and more charge, which 
accumulates until the mutual repulsion 
of these charges exceeds the insulating 
ability of the surrounding air and the 
electricity escapes as a spark. 


To combat the hazards of ignition by 
static electricity, care should be taken to 
drain off the accumulation by bonding 
and grounding of all component sur- 
faces. 
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Report on Accomplishments of 
Organic Sulfur Subcommittee 


By DR. E. W. GUERNSEY 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore 


eo the year, the subcommittee 
continued to assemble data which 
it has considered to be necessary for 
the development of practical means for 
the elimination of organic sulfur from 
gas, following a program essentially 
as outlined in previous reports.' Re- 
search directed to this end, under the 
sponsorship of the subcommittee, was 
continued at the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology. 

A brief statement was made at the 
Production and Chemical Conference 
on the general activities of the sub- 
committee, and a report was presented 
by H. Hakewill and E. M. Rueck, of 
the Institute of Gas Technology, de- 
scribing the procedures which, on the 
basis of extensive studies of synthetic 
eas mixtures, they believe may be use- 
ful for the determination of specific 
organic sulfur compounds. The pro- 
cedures are specifically applicable to 
gases containing organic sulfur as mer- 
captans, thiophene (and thiophene de- 
rivatives), carbon disulfide, carbon 
oxysulfide, but no other sulfur com- 
pounds. Some studies of individual gas 
supplies, using essentially the methods 
described, are under way. It is hoped 
that other companies will be interested 
in thus examining their own gases. 

On the basis of the experience of the 
cooperating laboratories, it can be de- 
termined whether it is necessary to 
elaborate the methods to encompass 
other sulfur compounds than _ those 
considered and whether it is desirable 
to modify the methods in other ways 
to meet the practical conditions in the 
laboratories of the companies. 

When the composition of the gas to 
be treated is understood (information 
on light oil constituents, carbon di- 
oxide concentrations and perhaps other 
factors, as well as the composition of 
the “organic sulfur” may be neces- 
sary) it should be possible to make a 
reasonable appraisal as to the appli- 
cability of available physical, cata- 
lvtic, or chemical methods for removal. 
If an opportunity can be found in one 
or more plants for such an appraisal 
and for a trial of selected processes on 
a considerable scale, it will be possible 
to begin to learn something about 
costs of organic sulfur removal for 

14. G. A. Monthly. March, 1943, page 118: Organic 
Sulfur Suhcomittee Reports fogems of the Gas Con- 


dit'toning Committee Reports) A. A. Proceedings, 


1913-44-45: A. G. A. Monthly, January, 1944, page 44. 
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particular types of gases under Amer- 
ican conditions. 


Since it is quite possible that none 
of the alternative methods now avail- 
able will result in costs as low as de- 
sirable for general application, it is 
planned to continue the work at the 
institute so far as available effort will 
allow to find new and possibly more 
economical procedures. Since there has 
appeared to be a particular lack of 
information of this kind with respect 
to chemical methods, a great deal of 
the work thus far has been designed 
to obtain more quantitative informa- 
tion for the purpose of appraisal of 
such methods, and it is expected that 
as much effort as possible will be 
continued in this direction. 

The major effort in this field has 
thus far been in the study of reactions 
of carbon disulfide and carbon oxy- 
sulfide with secondary amines and the 
consideration of possible interferences 
with these reactions by normal gas 
constituents such as carbon dioxide 
and water vapor. 


DIGESTS 


It has not yet been possible to devote 
much effort to the study of the chem- 
istry of thiophene and its derivatives 
and it is believed that in the coming 
year studies in this direction should 
be emphasized because, at this time. 
there appears to be no available 
method for the removal of thiophene 
except by oil scrubbing or adsorption, 
which methods are, of course, not ap- 
plicable if the removal of light oil 
from the gas is not desired. There are 
relatively few reactions which have 
been reported which appear to offer 
promise for chemical removal of thio- 
phene. These should be investigated 
and other reactions sought. Thiophene 
is known to be relatively non-reactive 
but it is thought that the possibility 
of chemical removal should not be dis- 
counted without a more thorough study 
than has yet been made. 

It is still considered that some effort 
is warranted to determine whether 
catalysts (oxidation or reduction) may 
be found which are effective for thio- 
phene. A considerable amount of re- 
search is in progress on catalytic meth- 
ods for the reduction of organic sulfur 
and any work which is done should be 
coordinated with work elsewhere as 
well as possible. 


A New Research Project— 


Pipe Line Flow 


By C. H. M. BURNHAM 


Chairman, Pipe Line Flow Subcommittee 


LMOST 12 years have passed since 

the American Gas Association as- 
sisted the Bureau of Mines in a coop- 
erative program of research in the 
field of natural gas pipe line flow. 
Upon the completion of this program 
in 1935, Bureau of Mines Monograph 
No. 6, entitled “The Flow of Natural 
Gas Through High Pressure Lines” 
was published. 


Since then, as indicated by _ re- 
cent developments which have taken 
place in the design and construction 
of long gas lines, the natural gas in- 
dustry has made considerable progress 
in the art of transporting gas through 
pipe lines, particularly at high pres- 
sures and in large volumes. Needless 
to say, it is essential that our knowl- 
edge of the flow of gas through pipes 
keep step with the growth of the indus- 
try, and to this end the American Gas 
Association has negotiated a second 
cooperative agreement with the Bureau 
of Mines, which agreement contem- 
plates a research program of no mean 
proportions, requiring many months 
of work and a considerable expendi- 


ture of money. It is hoped that the 
results of this new undertaking will 
be as beneficial to the industry as was 
the earlier one. : 

To direct this research, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association has authorized 
the formation of a new subcommittee 
under its Technical and Research Com- 
mittee. The new group is to be known 
as the Pipe Line Flow Subcommittee. 

The Bureau of Mines proposes to 
furnish equipment and personnel to 
carry .on this work. However. not only 
the staff furnished by the Bureau of 
Mines will be engaged on this project. 
but members of the gas industry, as 
well, will be expected to lend a hand. 

Briefly. this program, which might 
be considered a continuation of pio- 
neering work done by T. R. Weymouth 
in the early 1900’s, will be divided 
into four main sub-divisions, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Review of literature and present usage 


2. Studies of fundamentals in the labora- 
tory and on comparatively short sec- 
tions of pipe lines 

3. Field studies on long pipe line systems 

4. Correlation of data, development of con- 
clusions, and prenaration of bulletin or 
monogran* 
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Production Research Committee 
Reports to Manufactured Gas Men 


By P. T. DASHIELL 


Chairman 


HE Gas Production Research Com- 
mittee of the Manufactured Gas 
Department has completed about a 
year of its active program. During the 
early months of its organization the 
committee was required to consider a 
sreat variety of projects. Some of 
these projects could be analyzed and 
accepted or rejected without labora- 
tory tests or detailed investigations. 
Other projects were of such a nature 
that preliminary laboratory work or 
detailed investigations were required 
before the committee could either ac- 
cept the projects for further investi- 
gation or reject them with assurance 
that no valuable information was 
being overlooked. 


The committee anticipates the con- 
tinued necessity for such project or 
process investigations, and has suc- 
ceeded in developing a program of 
broad fundamental research which 
should serve as a basis for better 
analysis of many of these problems 
and should aid the industry in study- 
ing proposed processes or in develop- 
ing new processes. 


Water Gas Sets 


One of the committee’s important 
objectives was to aid the industry in 
developing methods for increasing 
plant capacities. This objective was 
dictated by the increasing loads that 
most companies are experiencing be- 
cause of the increased sale of gas for 
house heating purposes. Tests and in- 
vestigations by committee members 
and others have indicated some of the 
possibilities that are inherent in a 
water gas plant. 


During the past few years water 
gas set capacities have been increased 
from 6000 Mcf to at least 10,000 Mcf 
per nine-ft. mechanical generator set 
day. Carbureted water gas of almost 
any desired calorific value can be made 
as desired. A wide variety of solid 
fuels may be used in the generator and 
fluid enriching agents may be selected 
ranging from natural gas to high coke 
oils. The capacity of the water gas set, 
however, is affected materially by the 
character of the materials used. To 
reach the capacities required in many 
situations, high grade and properly 
sized coke and oil of reasonably high 
enriching value (95,000 Btu per gal. 
or better) and Conradson carbon of 
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not over 8% are required. Capacity 
requirements largely determine the 
character of the generator fuel and 
oil necessary for any specific situation. 


Reforming Hydrocarbons 


Thermal processes using water gas 
sets for reforming hydrocarbons are 
now in use at Chester, Pa., with re- 
finery oil gas, and at Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Washington and other cities 
with natural gas. Reforming of gas oil 
and heavy oil is conducted in. many 
locations where a favorable relation- 
ship exists between oil and solid fuel 
prices. This reforming is also used 
where large set capacities are desired. 
Reforming of propane or butane cor- 
responds with the operation on re- 
finerv or natural gas, and this opera- 
tion has been successfully combined 
with carbureted water gas production 
at Waterbury, Conn., and other loca- 
tions. Such practices have increased 
set capacities and permitted flexibility 
in plant operation. 

Where clean sulfur-free hydrocar- 
bons such as natural gas, propane, or 
butane can be obtained, it is possible 
to use this material for the production 
of a tar and sulfur-free blue gas that 
may be re-enriched with the original 
hydrocarbon to the desired thermal 
value. 


Mixed Gas Research 


Full utilization of existing equip- 
ment cannot be obtained unless opera- 
tors have reliable information regard- 
ing the permissible limits of gas mix- 
tures that may be supplied to a terri- 
tory. 

In order that existing equipment 
may be utilized to the fullest possible 
extent, and in order that the gas or 
gases produced by new processes may 
be properly evaluated, the committee 
has instituted a mixed gas research 
investigation at the A.G.A. Labora- 
tories. 

An attempt will be made to develop 
workable constants that can be used to 
determine approximate limits of satis- 
factory appliance performance with 
various gas mixtures. It will probably 
he impossible to develop substitutes 
for actual appliance tests in an appli- 
ance laboratory, but we hope that the 
present wide difference between cal- 
culated and field results may be 
reduced. 


Fluidization Processes 


The development of the Fluidization 
Process, known as the Fluidized Cata- 


lytic Cracking Process or FCC Pro- 
cess, and parallel development of a 
process using a flowing bed of solid 
materials known as the “Thermofor 
Process” or “TCC Process,” and the 
application of a third process, “The 
Houdry Fixed Bed Catalytic Cracking 
Process,” all are used in the oil in- 
dustry for gasoline production and 
have excited interest in their applica- 
tion in the gas industry. 

The committee has been studying, 
and is continuing to study and investi- 
gate these processes through a series 
of projects at the Institute of Gas 
Technology. 

The above is, in our opinion, ex- 
tremely important because if success is 
forthcoming in applying these crack- 
ing principles to the production of gas 
it may lead to a design of apparatus 
for gasifying oil of very large ca- 
pacity. High capacities, coupled with 
flexibility of operation of gas-making 
equipment, should lead to low invest- 
ment cost per Mcf of daily production. 


High Btu Oil Gas 


The Gas Production Research Com- 
mittee is considering three new pro- 
jects that would use this heavy oil as a 
raw material. The first project that is 
being considered requires the develop- 
ment of new knowledge regarding the 
application of the TCC or FCC pro- 
cesses mentioned above. If satisfactory 
materials of construction can be ob- 
tained, and if proper heat - carrying 
solids can be developed, it should be 
possible to deposit the excess carbon 
from the oil on the heat - carrying 
solids and this carbon can then be 
used to furnish the heat required for 
the process. 

The second high Btu oil gas process 
is one proposed by E. L. Hall, secre- 
tary-coordinator of the committee. This 
process proposes to use high coke oils 
for. the production of a high Btu gas 
in a regenerative oil gas set. In this 
process, preheated air is obtained by 
blasting through one superheater pre- 
viously heated by the flow of hot make 
and blast gases. This air burns out the 
carbon made from the cracking of oil 
vapors and then highly superheated it 
is used to burn the carbon deposited 
by the vaporization of the oil from the 
carburetor. The next half cycle is re- 
versed and the oil superheater then 
becomes the air preheater. Heat tends 
to concentrate in the middle of the 
apparatus where the oil is vaporized 
and where the carbon or coke that is 
formed from oil distillation or vapori- 
zation is deposited. The carbon from 
the oil is expected to furnish most of 
the heat normally supplied by heat oil 
in the gas oil high Btu process. To be 
successful this process must burn out 
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DIGESTS 


all of the carbon on each and every 
cycle. 

In the third process a different ap- 
proach is represented in the develop- 
ment of broad or hearth-heated ovens. 
Using ovens it is possible to recover 
the carbon as petroleum coke which 
may be used as water gas fuel or sold 
in favorable markets. The fuel used in 
this process may be very heavy oils or 
tars that are so viscous and so high in 
free carbon or coke content that they 
would be unsuitable for direct carbu- 
reting agents. The gas produced is of 
high thermal value and light oils and 


tars as well as coke are by-products. 

The committee has two projects re- 
lated to a study of the fundamental 
reactions between oxygen-steam-and- 
carbon and between steam and carbon. 
One of these projects is being carried 
out at the Institute of Gas Technology. 
Under this project fundamental calcu- 
lations are being made and apparatus 
is being constructed that will operate 
under pressures up to 30 atmospheres. 
A one-square-foot water gas set is used 
in a parallel project at Battelle Me- 
morial Institute to study the funda- 
mentals of the water gas reaction. 


Improving Customer Relations 
Through Employee Training 


By L. A. HORTON 


St. Louis County Gas Co. 


T seems clear that all employee 

training has a bearing on customer 
relations. However, for the sake of 
brevity and thoroughness in this re- 
port, your committee has not con- 
cerned itself so much with the meager 
instructions necessary to enable an 
employee to do a simple job, but in- 
stead has assumed that real training 
begins where such meager instruction 
ends. 

Before entering into a discussion of 
additional training, we might stop a 
moment to consider whether added 
training is really necessary, what pur- 
pose it can serve and how much train- 
ing time and cost can be justified. 


Your committee thought that the 
best approach to the problem would 
be to find out by means of a question- 
naire what training is now being done 
in our industry. 

While the number of replies to the 
questionnaires was small and conse- 
quently did not furnish a complete 
picture of the industry's employee 
training program, the response we: did 
receive represents utilities serving 
nearly four million customers and, 
therefore, should provide a fair cross- 
section. 

The returns were analyzed in an 
effort to select the best elements of 
each company program and to incor- 
porate them into a composite training 
plan generally suitable for all member 
companies. From the information thus 
assembled, your committee offers the 
recommendations contained _ below. 


Train All Employees 


It is the committee’s recommendation 
that every new employee be given some 
training in addition to that which is re- 
quired to handle the mechanics of his im- 
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mediate job. We do not mean to detract 
from the importance of so-called job train- 
ing; in fact we believe that a carefully 
planned and thoroughly applied job train- 
ing program deserves even more emphasis 
than it has been given. 

What we are primarily concerned with, 
however, is the method of teaching which 
treats the employee not as an isolated unit 
functioning as an appliance owned by the 
company, but instead as an essential part 
of the human organization which is the 
company. 


Indirect Contact Employees 


Employees who do not have an oppor- 
tunity to deal directly with customers but 
who do have a part in preparing com- 
munications which are mailed to custom- 
ers are entitled to somewhat more exten- 
sive training than physical workers. Since 
the standards of accuracy and neatness in 
their work have an important influence on 
what customers think of us, such employees 
will be benefited by at least a synopsis of 
our customer relations program. 


Secondary Contact Employees 


Employees who meet and talk with cus- 
tomers in incidental connection with some 
other specific work such as meter reading, 
cashiering, appliance repairs, etc., are 
usually given adequate training for the 
primary or mechanical part of their jobs. 
Too often though we rely upon “com- 
mon sense” and “long experience with the 
company” to provide the employee with 
all the information, tact and diplomacy re- 
quired for first-class customer contacts. 


Human Relations Course 


If the employee training had to be 
neglected during the war years, the com- 
mittee recommends an intensive, compact 
training course now to act as a rejuvena- 
tor and to establish a good foundation for 
follow-up training. One company is now 
doing this with a course which they call 
“Fundamentals of Good Human Relations.” 


Primary Contact Employees 


Employees whose principal duties are 
the handling of customers’ complaints, in- 
aquiries and requests need even more ex- 
tensive training. Employees who spend 
most of their time talking to our custom- 


ers need information of various kinds— 
psychological, mechanical, mathematical, 
organizational, theoretical, and some of a 
purely background nature. 


Training Equipment 


The most effective method of teaching 
many of these subjects requires charts, 
illustrations and sample pieces of equip- 
ment. Inspection tours to company prop- 
erties also prove helpful. A voice-recording 
device is an invaluable aid in voice train- 
ing. The use of films or slides, with or 
without sound recording, is becoming pop- 
ular in employee training. 


Training Schedules 


Practically all companies train em- 
ployees on company time and make attend- 
ance compulsory. Experience indicates 
classes should be small enough for maxi- 
mum individual participation in the dis- 
cussions. 


Follow-Up Training 


No matter how thorough the initial 
training, the program is not complete 
without a suitable follow-up. Employee 
habits usually are so deeply ingrained that 
total displacement does not occur within 
the initial training period. Usually the 
employee wants to maintain his improved 
speech, wants to apply the good phychol- 
ogy he has learned, but subconsciously he 
will drift away from them unless they 
are kept before his attention. 


“Combustioneering” Data 
Sheets Offered by Bryant 


First ten of a series of “combus- 
tioneering”’ data sheets especially pre- 
pared for combustion and process en- 
gineers are offered by the Industrial 
Division of Bryant Heater Co. 


Included in the sheets are a number 
of tables, including the following: 
capacity multiplier, number and letter 
sized drills, table of circles, properties 
of commercial gases, physical and ther- 
mal properties of gases, thermal prop- 
erties of metals, thermal properties of 
materials, capacities of orifices for low 
pressure gas in cubic feet per hour— 
specific gravity, 0.56; capacities of 
orifices for high pressure gas, same 
specific gravity, and thermal prop- 
erties of liquids. 

Additional material will be added 
from time to time, in notebook punch- 
ed sheets. 


California Utilities Owned 
By 273,000 Stockholders 


Ownership of major California gas 
and electric utilities is spread among 
273,000 small stockholders, of which 
66.2% reside in the state, a recent 
survey made by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Southern Counties and South- 
ern California Gas Co.’s and several of 
the largest electrical utilities showed. 
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CRANE.s-the Common Name 
on Gas Plant Piping 


This carbureted water gas plant, for example, ee 


shows how completely the Crane line serves the gas industry. 


From generators to storage holders... the valves and fittings, — 
pipe and piping accessories ... all can be supplied on one Pe cement 


single order... by your Crane Branch or Wholesaler. 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Water gas...coal gas... oil gas... or natural gas... in any 


method of production ... in transmission and distribution... a 
depending on Crane for piping materials assures this 3-way , 
advantage. 


You choose them from the world’s greatest line of brass, 
iron and steel equipment for all pressures and temperatures. 
Undivided responsibility simplifies buying procedures -and 
guards against installation troubles. Crane Quality ... the 
standard of quality for over 90 years... keeps piping systems 
on the job longer . . . at lower cost. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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(Right). A typical Craze product for gas 
plants—No. 778 Light Standard Iron Body 
Double Disc Gate Valves—recommended 
for all gas, water, or oil pressures where 
working conditions range in-between low 
and standard pressure requirements. Rated 
at 100 pounds. See your Crane Catalog, 
pages 124 and 125. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Two Section Sales 
Meetings Planned 


Dates and meeting places have been 
set for two regional sales conferences 
to be sponsored by the Residential 
Gas Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation. The scheduling of these 
meetings marks the commencement of 
a series of regional sales conferences 
covering the residential field. 


Plans for the Eastern Natural Gas 
Regional Sales Conference, to be held 
Feb. 13-14 at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
Pittsburgh, were formulated at a meet- 
ing of the Eastern Natural Gas Region- 
al Sales Council on Nov. 8 C. S. 
Stackpole, vice chairman of the Resi- 
dential Gas Section of the A. G. A., 
presided. Council Chairman F. B. 
Jones, manager of sales and market 
research, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is in charge of arrangements 
for the forthcoming conference. 


Eastern Program 


The opening remarks will present 
a survey of the industry’s problems, 
followed by addresses on automatic 
gas cooking, water heating, house heat- 
ing, and refrigeration. Other presen- 
tations will deal with home service, na- 
tional advertising, appliance financing, 
house to house selling technique, and 
a market analysis by a national public 
pinion sampling expert. 

A feature of the meeting will be a 
get-together conference luncheon on 


Feb. 13. 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 


cago will be the meeting place for the 
sixteenth annual Mid-West» Regional 
Gas Sales Conference to be held March 
17-18. The conference will be the first 
since 194]. 


Mid-West Plans 


Emphasis will be placed on the. 


program for sales managers, which 
will include such topics as sales train- 
ing, advertising, dealer participation, 
public relations, markets and market- 
ing, appliance developments and com- 
petitive challenges. 


Conference coordinator is H. D. 
Valentine, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, and E. S. Finerty, 
of the same firm, will supervise the 
financial details. Offcers of the Mid- 
West Regional Gas Sales Council are 
J. C. Sackman, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., Hammond, chairman, 
and B. H. Wittman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 
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CALENDAR OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


National Association of Corrosion 


December 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—New York, Dec. 2-6. 


National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y., Dec. 2-6. 


Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Council—Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec. 9. 


American Gas Association Tech- 
nical Advisory Group for Direct 
Gas Space Heating MResearch--- 
Palmer House, Chicago, Dec. 11. 


Joint A.G.A. Personnel Commit- 
tee—Edison Electric Institute In- 
dustrial Relations Committee—-Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York, Dec. 
19-20. 


January, 1947 


American Gas Association Home 
Service Workshop — Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 


20-23. 


Midwest Industrial Gas Council— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 24. 


February 


American Gas Association Resi- 
dential Gas Section, Eastern Natural 
Gas Sales Conference — Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 13-14. 


March 


American Gas Association Resi- 
dential Gas Section, Mid-West Gas 
Sales Conference—Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, March 17-18. 


New England Gas Association— 
Boston, March 20-21. 


National Restaurant Association 
Convention — Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 25-27. 


April 


American Gas Association—Edi- 
son Electric Institute Accounting 
Conference—Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y., April 7-9. 


Engineers Annual Convention— 
Palmer House, Chicago, April 7-10. 


American Gas Association Distri- 
bution and Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference—Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, April 14-16. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting — Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, April 14-16. 


Southern Gas Association—Biloxi, 
Miss., April 16-18. 


Gas Meters Association of Flori- 
da-Georgia — Boca Raton, Fila., 
April 25-26. 


American Gas Association Natural 
Gas Department Spring Meeting— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 30- 
May 2. 


May 


Indiana Gas Association—French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., May 15-16. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association — 
Wernersville, Pa., May 20-22. 


June 


American Gas Association Joint 
Production and Chemical Commit- 
tee Conference—Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, June 2-4. 


Canadian Gas Association—Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, June 9-11. 


American Gas Association Resi- 
dential Gas Section, New York-New 
Jersey Gas Sales Conference—Es- 
sex and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, 
N.J., June 23-24. 


September 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
1947 Convention—Coronado, Calif., 
Sept. 23-25. 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention—San Francisco, Calif., 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Mid-Continent 
Names Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association 
held last month in Shreveport, La., A. 
R. Carmody, Shreveport oil man, was 
elected president of the Louisiana- 
Arkansas division. Mayor Sam S. 
Caldwell was elected executive vice- 
president and secretary of the divison. 
He will assume these duties after re- 
tiring as Shreveport’s mayor. A large 
number of other officers and directors 
were named at the meeting. 

The group adopted a _ resolution 
calling on the Federal Power Com- 
mission to ask for amendment of the 
Natural Gas act. 


At the association’s annual member- 
ship session, held in Jackson, Miss., 
W. M. Vaughey, of Vaughey and 
Vaughey, independent Jackson oil op- 
erators, was elected president of the 
Mississippi-Alabama division. J. P. 
Evans, Jr., independent Jackson op- 
erator, was elected first vice president 
and E. D. Kenna, Jackson, was re- 
elected executive vice president. 


Gas Exhibit at Power Show 
A combined A. G. A. exhibit of gas 


appliances and equipment is being 
displayed this month at the National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. The exposition, first 
of its kind since the war, opened Dec. 
2 and was scheduled to close Dec. 7. 
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Wright Leaves A.G.A. Laboratories; 


Committee Chairmen Reappointed 


Franklin R. Wright, supervisor of 
the American Gas Association Cleve: 
land Testing Laboratories, has re- 
signed to estab- 
lish the Wright 
Manufacturing 
Corp. at Dela- 
ware, Ohio. The 
firm will build au- 
tomatic storage hot 
water heaters. 

Wright joined 
the Laboratories 
as a test engineer 
in 1927, a_ few 
years after its es- 
tablishment, and 
with the exception of R. M. Conner. 
who organized it, Wright was the old- 
est employee in length of service. He 
served in many capacities during his 
20 years at Cleveland. For the past 
15 years, he has handled many phases 
of the legal work. During the war 
he had charge of production of high 
altitude oxygen regulators for the 
army air forces. 


F. R. Wright 


A.G.A. President R. H. Hargrove has 
announced the reappointment of three 
committee chairmen to serve the 1946- 


J. N. Greene 


F. R. Rauch 


47 term. 


Fred R. Rauch,: vice president in 
charge of industrial relations, Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
is chairman of the Personnel Commit- 
tee. This committee has sponsored a 
series of personnel conferences which 
culminated this year with an employee 
relations forum at the annual conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, N. J. 


Proposed Water Heater Requirements 
Under Consideration By GAMA 


“CP” gas water heater requirements 
proposed by the Water Heating Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion following its recent meeting were 
submitted for consideration to the 
Water Heating Divisionof GAMA, last 
month, the A. G. A. has announced. 


The recommendations encompassed 
only performance requirements. Spe- 
cific details of design are being left 
to the discretion of manufacturers. 


Following are the seven require- 
ments submitted: 


1.A “CP” water heater must at all 
times meet the current A.G.A. minimum 
requirements prescribed for construction 
and performance. 


2.Such a heater must supply a mini- 
mum of 60 gals. of 160° water at the 
heater in the first hour of draw. 


3. Item No. 2 shall be attained With an 
overall service efficiency of not less than 
70% at the heater. 


4.The heater must prevent excessive 
temperature drops due to turbulence, and 
must be capable of delivering 70% of its 
full tank capacity with a maximum drop 
of 5° in water temperature. (In other 


words, minimum temperature should not 
fall below 155° F.) 
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5. The heater must be equipped with a 
carefully calibrated thermostatic control 
accurate within limits of 7% plus or 
minus. Such thermostatic control must be 
located to provide ready, accurate and 
convenient adjustment by the user. 


6. The heater must deliver clean, full 
hot water service at the highest tempera- 
tures required for the modern home during 
the period of the manufacturer’s warranty. 


7.In the event of tank failure on any 
heater during the period of the manufac- 
turer’s warranty, the manufacturer shall 
replace the entire heater on a “no charge 
basis” F.O.B. destination, which shall be 
interpreted to mean the regular delivery 
point where the utility or dealer accepts 
his factory shipments. 


At the same meeting, a subcommit- 
tee consisting of C. H. Potter, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles; 
W. D. Williams, Public Service Gas 
and Electric Co., Newark; C. R. Davis, 
Birmingham Gas Co., and Claude Bal- 
linger, Republic Heater Co., Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif., was appointed to look 
into the possibility of developing a 
national chart for the adequate siz- 
ing of automatic gas water heaters. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Joseph N. Greene, president, Ala- 
bama Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala., is 
chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. Greene, who is an A. G. A. 
director, will be assisted by a group 
of gas company executives represent- 
ing different parts of the country. 


Chairman of the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee is Howard T. Jayne, 
safety inspector, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
the past two years Jayne has been a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Safety Council. 


Automatic Plug-In 
Connector Developed 


An automatic plug-in connecter for 
gas appliances that satisfies temporary 
service specifications has been devel- 
oped by the A. G. A. Testing I.abora- 
tories in Cleveland, Ohio, through 
modifications of an existing model. 
The specifications, based on safety, 
convenience, simplicity, durability. 
and capacity, were established tenta- 
tively in a preliminary study of plug- 
in requirements by the laboratories. 

Results of the study, undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the A. G. A. Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Research, are detailed in a new 


publication, Research Report No. 
1064. 
Eight contemporary types were 


studied during the course of the re- 
search. None of the models was com- 
pletely satisfactory as originally de- 
signed, the laboratories found. All 
eight, however, satisfied one or more 
of the specifications. 


Two general types were tested, the 
plug barrel type and the poppet type; 
the former was generally superior in 
design and operation. Because they 
were not available, no models of the 
sliding valve type could be tried. 


Knowlton and Baumel 
To Speak at IOCC Meet 


The Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, at a recent executive commit- 
tee meeting at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
announced two of the technical speak- 
ers who have been signed for the 
winter quarterly meeting at Dallas, 
Texas, Dec. 9-11. 


Don R. Knowlton, Oklahoma City 
consulting engineer, will speak on 
“Proper Reservoir Control.” Jack K. 
Baumel, engineer of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, will speak on “An 
Effective System of Statewide Gas 
Proration and Ratable Taking.” Gov- 
ernor Coke Stevenson of Texas will 
give the welcoming address. 
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nail mixed or wm -air. There is no major ce of vate 
and no loss of efficiency. All that is necessary is to adjust the 
patented Iris Orifice for the proper input (from 50 to 600 cubic 
feet per hour) and the air collar for the right amount of air. We 


estimate the saving per customer to be at least $15. 


spreader-flame conversion 
GAS BURNERS... 


are made by the pioneers of the gas conversion industry and 
the originators of the spreader-flame principle. There are over 
100,000 Gordons in use today. 


SERIES 400 


~~ 
SERIES*302-20° 
Be Sure to visit us at our 
Booths—Nos. 759 and 761—at the aE 
lev d Ventilati rs. 
Clev eland Heating and Ventilating SERIES “ 
Exposition in January. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP., 137 ARTHUR ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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a TECHNICAL 
TRENDS 


By GUY CORFIELD, Technical Editor 


-Interchangeahbility”’ 


Every trade, business or industry develops its own ex- 
pressions and terminology and coins or adopts words that 
are completely understandable and significant only to 
certain groups within its own circles. The gas industry 


is no exception, and it is therefore thought that it may © 


be interesting to readers of this page occasionally to in- 
troduce and discuss such words and expressions that have 
current importance in the industry’s technical operations. 


A word that has come into quite general usage and 
understanding, particularly among utilization men, is “in- 
terchangeability.” It is used to express the extent or degree 
to which a given type of fuel gas can be used to replace or 
substitute for the fuel gas being regularly distributed in a 
given system, with respect to the continued satisfactory 
operation of the appliances. as adjusted to the regularly 
distributed gas. These two gases are often referred to, 
respectively, as the “replacement” gas and the “base” gas. 
Expressed in another way, two or more gases are said 
to be interchangeable if there is no need for appliance 
adjustment when changing from the use of one to the 
other. The problem of interchangeability confronts every 
operator who wishes to change permanently from one type 
of gas to another (called “changeover”) ; or who finds it 
desirable or necessary to obtain or produce several dif- 
ferent types of gas on seasonal or other bases, or is forced 
to use changeable or variable types of gas for peak load 
purposes. 


Problem 


While a well designed gas appliance burner has con- 
siderable flexibility so that it can operate on widely dif- 
ferent types of fuel gases without major modification. 
it may require at least an adjustment of air shutter or 
orifice if the gas is changed appreciably from that on 
which it was originally adjusted. There are several ways 
in which a burner’s operation may become unsatisfactory 
when its gas supply is changed: the flames may become 
“yellow tipped” or even smoky; they may become noisy 
and tend to “lift off” the burner ports, particularly when 
the burner is cold, in which case ignition may be diff- 
cult; or they may “flash back” into the air-gas mixing 
tube and burn at the orifice. These phenomena are func- 
tions of the chemical constituents of the gases, which 
control such properties as rate of flame propagation and 
ability to inject primary air. If the heating value of the 
gas is decreased, or its specific gravity is increased, 
there will be a lesser number of Btu’s delivered through 
the orifice in unit time, resulting in insufficient heating 
capability; or, because for these same reasons the flames 
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will become smaller, ignition from pilot light flames may 
be undependable, or safety pilot flames may be unable to 
keep the safety mechanisms in an open position. Con- 
versely, if the heating value of the gas is increased, or 
the specific gravity decreased, there will be a greater 
number of Btu’s delivered through the orifice in unit 
time, causing possibly excessive flame length, overheating, 
odors, etc. From the foregoing it can be realized that 
indiscriminate changing of type of gas in a distribution 
system may lead to serious difficulties. 


When a distribution system undergoes a permanent 
changeover from one type of gas to another, the inter- 
changeability problem only exists during the period of 
change, and its extent is measurable by the expense of 
the necessary adjustment or modification of appliances. 
It can be readily realized, however, that the expense of 
a changeover which necessitates complete inspection, con- 
siderable adjustment, and possibly some minor rebuilding 
of appliances could be a major item and one of the de- 
ciding factors in choice of the replacement gas, if any 
choice were possible. It is when a system is subject to 
intermittent variations in type of gas, so that there is no 
opportunity for appliance adjustment, that the real prob- 
lem is encountered, and very careful study and control 
is necessary to keep the several types or mixtures of gas 
interchangeable. 


Criteria 


Beyond the general definition already given, there are 
several degrees or criteria of interchangeability toward 
which the utilization engineer can work, subject to other 
factors of the situation. Purely from the safety stand- 
point, the control could consist of avoiding any change 
that would create hazardous conditions of appliance opera- 
tion, but accepting some customer disturbance and incon- 
venience, with the attendant service calls and expense. A 
desirable situation would be to have control such that 
the customers would not be aware of any change taking 
place, as evidenced by no increase in the number of re- 
quests for service. Some forward-looking engineers, be- 
lieving that the appliances of the near future will be more 
sensitive to gas changes than those of contemporary de- 
sign—in such details as ignition and automatic control— 
feel that long term plans for change in gas supply should 
be on the conservative side to include what might be 
called an interchangeability safety factor. When it is 
realized that not only domestic but also commercial and 
industrial customers must be considered, and that some 
types of burners in each field are much less flexible than 
others, the complexity of the problem and the need for 
rare judgment can be appreciated. 


An enormous amount of work has been done by the 
American Gas Association Testing Laboratories, and by 
individual investigators, to develop formulae for calcu- 
lating the interchangeability of fuel gases in terms of 
their chemical composition. Considerable work has also 
been done on design of “test burners.” These formulae 
are invaluable, particularly for the preliminary appraisal 
of the various possibilities in a given situation, because 
supplies of the gas are not necessary. The test burners 
are also very useful both for testing when gas supplies 
are available, and for operating control. It is also cus- 
tomary as a final check, and when unusual combinations 
are encountered. to assemble a group of typical appli- 
ances for practical tests. 


As the industry approaches the coming winter season 
with its peak load possibilities, and the apparent general 
and early future need for augmented fuel sources, “inter- 
changeability” appears to be of increasing importance. 
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Completeness, Colorful Art Work 


Won Award for Seattle's Report 


By N. HENRY GELLERT 


President, Seattle Gas Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


A great deal of thought and prep- 
aration went into the making of 
our annual report, which won _ the 
silver “Oscar” for being the finest re- 
port for 1945 in the entire gas indus- 
try. Award of the medal was made 
at a dinner at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Oct. 4, given by the 
publication “Financial World” of New 
York City, which sponsors the com- 
petition. 


Silver “Oscars” were awarded for 
the finest annual reports in four sec- 
tions of all industries: in the manu- 
facturing industry, the transportation 
industry, the financial industry, and 
the public utility industry. 


The gold “Oscar” for the finest re- 
port in all industries was awarded to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, which 
had previously won silver “Oscars” 
four years running. 


For a great number of years I have 
been addressing reports to both stock- 
holders and employees alike. I am 
elad to see that although I was one of 
the very few to do that at the begin- 
ning, the example has been copied by 
a great many other corporations. 


@ The Seattle Gas Co.’s annual report for 
1945 is contained in an attractive 56-page 
booklet filled with colorful, informative 
charts and photographs, Slanted as it is 
toward employees and stockholders alike. 
it contains sections on management, sales 
and revenue, customers served, report of 
sales of by-products as well as financial 
condition. An overall story of operations is 
also briefly but comprehensively told, and 
contemplated additions and improvements 
are detailed. 

Text and graphs explaining the labor 
and wage condition within the company 
comprise one of the extra features that 
helped win recognition for the report. 

Growth of the company’s business from 
1940 through 1945 is shown in four ani- 
mated graphs, which display: number of 
customers of each of the four types (com- 
mercial, domestic, heating, and industrial); 
number of active meters: gas revenues 
and per meter sales of gas. Three graphs 
show how expenditures were accounted 
for, and how the company continued in 
the black in spite of sharply rising costs. 
Four are devoted to an explanation of the 
employee dollar in relation to rising living 
costs, in relation to wages of employees in 
other utilities, and in relation to company 
earnings. 
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In getting out our annual report the 
idea was to do two important things: 


1. To present the report in such a pictorial 
and tabloid fashion that the average 
stockholder or employee, who would not 
take the trouble to read texts, would get 
a good picture of the company’s opera- 
tion. 


2.To present in detail such information 
that investors, who are interested in the 
report and in the affairs of the company, 
as well as banking institutions, insurance 
companies and financial houses, would 
be able to secure the details, data and 
information upon which to base sound 
judgment as to the company’s operations 
and the conditions of its affairs. 


To accomplish these two things we 
had first to present a pleasing form 
of report which would catch the eye. 
For that reason we were free with the 
use of colors. However, it was our 
desire to have the report as conserva- 
tive looking a document as if it had 
been printed in black and white. Cer- 
tainly there is no conflict between 
conservatism and beauty. Therefore 
colors were carefully chosen and 
shades were carefully picked so that 
there would be no splashes to offend 
the eye nor loudness to mar the page. 


We made free use of charts and 
pictures and paid particular attention 
to the photographic excellence and 
subject matter of the pictures used, 
showing not only our own plant but 
also views of the city of Seattle. 


Making The Charts 


However, we believe that the most 
impressive part of our report is our 
charts. These received a great deal of 
thought and were originally conceived 
in this office. After the ideas had been 
put together they were given to our 
advertising agents, who worked on 
them with the artist. I personally had 
many conferences with the artists and 
copywriters and made sure that these 
charts were developed in accordance 
with the original ideas. 

Our paper was ordered a year ahead 
of time to insure that we would have 
a high grade and fine quality of paper. 

The whole idea behind our report is 
this: We actually contact our stock- 
holders with detailed information only 
once a year. For this reason it is im- 
portant that we get out a report which 
is presentable and attractive and will 
challenge their attention while it gives 
them the information to which they 
are entitled. 


Oscar for Servel 


Best annual report for 1945 in the 
appliance industry was made by Ser- 
vel, Inc., the magazine “Financial 
World” decided, and accordingly the 
“Oscar of Industry” in this field was 
presented to Harry Newcomb, Servel 
vice president, at the recent dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria hotel, New 
York City. 


Reports of 3000 companies were 
judged in selecting the winners in the 
various fields. 

Shown presenting the award to 
Newcomb is, at right, Weston Smith, 
vice president of the magazine’s pub- 
lishing house. 


Ontario Faces 2-Year 
Wait for Texas Gas 


W tLe construction of a pipe line 
across the Detroit river has been 
started to allow importation of Texas 
sas, it will be from 18 months to 
two years before sufficient gas is re- 
ceived from this source to meet all 
the demands for home-heating pur- 
poses in the city of Windsor, Ont. 


Thomas Weir, general manager of 
the Union Gas Co., explained that 
under terms of the contract gas can- 
not be imported during the winter 
months and when the flow is started 
in April, 1947, it will take two years 
to repressure the company’s wells in 
southwestern Ontario. 

Because of the general shortage of 
steel pipe there is still uncertainty 
as to when the pipe line from the 
United States will be completed. The 
contract for laying the line across 
the Detroit River has been let and 
there is sufficient material on hand, 
and on order, to carry the gas from 
the river crossing—about six miles 
down the Detroit river from Windsor 
—to the company plant in the south 
section of Windsor. 


Under the export permit issued by 
the United States, no gas is to be ex- 
ported from November to March. 
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NEW... and Reautifuls 


NO. 502 Tuts new, strikingly beautiful 


phrey Radiantfire introducing 

HUMPHREY __.... 
2 « methods of construction, is truly a 
[2adiantfire post-war heater of distinction. 


Combining rare beauty with 


heating efficiency of a high order, it is destined to be an outstanding leader in 
the field of gas burning radiant heaters. Here is luxurious heat — heat like 


new styling, new materials, new 


that from a summer’s sun — instantly ready to provide clean, cheery, 


radiant heat for homes everywhere. 


Radiantfire heat is inexpensive, for heat is used only when 
and where it is needed. And the dependability of 

Humphrey Radiantfires means complete heating 
satisfaction, and steady PROFITS for you. 


MARK OF 
QUALITY 


REMEMBER 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, G AN 


23 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY 2ND UNIT SANTA FE oe DALLAS 225 ELEVENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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By STANLEY JENKS 


PROMOTIONAL 


NOTES and NOTIONS 


Good Work 
EORGE A. BURRELL, president, Atlantic States Gas 


Co., and a stalwart pioneer in the liquefied petroleum 
gas business, is justifiably proud of the load-building pro- 
motional efforts of his company. 

He writes me that a recent actual count of appliances 
connected to their system shows that in their Cortland. 
N. Y., division 36% of their customers have automatic 
water heaters, compared with 30% and 20%, respectively. 
in their Lewiston, Pa., and Lancaster, Pa., divisions. . 

Considering that these are rural operations, mainly 
beyond the gas mains, with many rural customers not even 
enjoying running water, this is a remarkable performance. 

I like to think of it also as a conspicuous example of 
what can be accomplished when the chips are down in 
facing intensive electric competition. 


Improved Space Heating 


HILE one appliance manufacturer at the recent At- 

lantic City exhibit was handing out “We got plenty 
of nothing” cards, plaintively bewailing the “no iron-no 
steel-no nails-no nothing” condition (the Department of 
Commerce admits gas range production was off 10% in 
September from August), there were some interesting de- 
velopments in view. For example, last month I discussed 
the Fourth Zone Steam Oven. 

Another innovation exhibited was the Saf-Aire space 
heater, sponsored by the Heating Research Corp., Muncie. 
Ind. This job. available in two sizes, with input ratings 
of 10.000 and 20,000 Btu’s per hour, respectively, is equip- 
ped with the Lundstrum safety vent. This permits the 
heater to be installed in any room with perfect safety, be- 
cause the combustion chamber is sealed off from the room. 
the air for combustion being drawn from outdoors, and 
the products of combustion being expelled outside. The 
Lundstrum safetv vent terminal can be readily and neatly 
installed in outside walls. ) | 

It represents a real step forward from the davs when 
the utility comnanv with which I was associated had a 
nasty claim on its hands. hecanse six Mexican steel work- 
ers on a bitterlv cold nicht closed the hedroom window. 
lit an unvented gas heater. and went to sleep. They never 
saw manana. 

Now, gas service with this device, freed from the limita- 
tions of a fireplace or vent pine. can spread itself further 
into the American better way of living. 


Outdoor Meter Index 
 Neainianaperty that helps to improve the relationship be- 


tween the gas utility and its customers is inherently 
good sales promotion. That is why I comment here on 
the Telegas remote index for gas meters, also unveiled at 
the Atlantic City exhibit. It makes it possible for the 
gas meter to be read outside the house. 
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This device was responsible for much favorable com- 
ment among the gas brotherhood. From an operating 
viewpoint, its advantages are obvious, speeding up meter 
reading considerably, because the meter reader has none 
of the delays of getting inside the house. 

In that our basic job is selling gas service, and our 
constant objective is making it easier for our customers 
to do business with us, the Telegas index should have a 
welcome place in our picture. 


Veto Power 


HE battle of the fuels is, of course, a battle being 

fought on behalf of the public welfare. As an integral 
part of the national economy, its outcome reaches into 
every American’s way of living. For example, the dense 
black smoke pouring from the smokestack of a municipally 
owned pumping station at the seashore is costing a friend 
of mine hundreds of dollars in work on his summer home. 


The battle of the fuels goes far beyond a couple of 
competitive fuel salesmen striving for a range sale. It goes 
on right at the top. In fact, the man who seemingly runs 
the men whom we voters elect to run the government is in 
this fuel battle right up to his bushy eyebrows. 

I quote from a recent “Washington-Merry-Go-Round” 
column of pundit Drew Pearson, who surely doesn’t draw 
down all that big money for being always wrong. Dis- 
cussing the War Assets Administration’s dawdling over the 
handsome cash offer for the Big Inch and Little Inch pipe 
lines for natural gas transmission made by E. Holley Poe 
and his syndicate, the usually drooling Drew wrote: 

“The inside reason why this gas is not 
brought east is largely the veto of 
United Mine Workers’ boss John L. 
Lewis, who doesn’t want this cheap com- 
petition with eastern coal.” 

I am just optimistic enough, especially since the No- 
vember elections, to feel that even the man who seemingly 
runs the men, etc., cannot make that veto stick. 


Home Heating 
ee, you saw the figures released in September 


by the National Housing Administration regarding the 
choice of fuels for new conventional houses built under 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Program. 

In case you did not, it is encouraging to note that a 
sampling of 629,000 authorizations for dwelling units from 
Jan. 15. 1946 to July 26, 1946, shows the builders’ choices 
of fuel for heating to be: 


Percentage 
Fuel of All 
Type Applications 
Gas 52 
Coal 27 
Oil 21 


Dear! Dear! I’m afraid Mr. Lewis will not like this. 
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“RIGHT FOR TOP COOKING” — Uniflex 
simmer burners give a fast full flame for 
larger pans, or a ring of simmer-heat 
with no center hot-spots. Famous “Centra- 
Cook Top” gives double work-space and 
greater safety with added convenience. 
Concealed removable drip tray catches 
spill-overs. 


“RIGHT FOR OVEN COOKING’’—Giant 
20 in. deep oven roasts largest turkeys or 
cooks complete oven meals. Heat from 
fast, low-temperature burner is evenly 
distributed throughout oven and auto- 
matically controlled. 


“RIGHT FOR SAVORY BROILING”’—This 
waist-level, no-stoop broiler has a cast 
aluminum grill and non-smoke pan. By 
preheating aluminum grill the housewife 
can broil two sides at once. Deep broiler- 
drawer permits barbecuing whole chick- 
ens. 
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SALES POINTERS ... on 


New Gas Appliances 


Manufacturer: Roberts & Mander 
Corp., Hatboro, Pa. 

To sell more gas ranges, the smart 
salesman remembers the well-known 
but often overlooked maxim, “Sell the 
sizzle—not the steak.” In other words, 
sell Mrs. Homemaker new cooking per- 


fection and kitchen freedom. 


It’s easy, say Roberts & Mander, to 
sell kitchen freedom and cooking per- 
fection with a Quality gas range. The 
call it “The Range That’s Right.” This 
slogan is presented for the salesman 
to use in talking up the most important 
qualities of the stove: it’s “right for 
oven cooking,” “right for top cook- 
ing,” “right for savory broiling,” and 
it's “right in style and convenience.” 

Rightness in style is claimed for the 
“symmetry styling,’ the balanced de- 
sign that accentuates lines which are 
“smooth and functional.” 


“Right for convenience” is embodied 
in the twin-lamp ensemble, smooth- 
lined “day-lite” oven, and other stand- 
ard equipment features listed in the 
box. 

Other “right” features are illustrated 
in the photographs. 


Quality Range Model L-76D 


Standard Equipment 


Flush-to-wall design 

One-piece “Centra-Cook” top 

Stain-resisting porcelain top 

Oversize non-crowding cooking surface 

De luxe white hardware 

Double folding “coverall” 

4 simmer-signal gas valves 

3 regular and 1 giant enameled 
uniflex simmer burner 

Automatic uni-top lighting 

Concealed drip trays 

Removable top plate 

Removable non-tilt grates 

Robertshaw heat control 

Smooth-lined “day-lite’” oven 

Quiltex insulation 

Automatic oven lamp 

All-purpose oven burner 

De luxe non-tilt oven racks 

Spring-balanced oven door 

Gliding drop-front broiler drawer 

Aluminum broiler grill 

Smokeless broiler pan 

Toe-space base 

Sliding utensil drawer 

New “quality” cooking chart 


The range, engineered and tested 
with precision, is suitable for use with 
any type of natural, manufactured, or 
liquefied petroleum gas fuel. 


Highlights 


“‘Centra-Cook Top” 
with Uniflex simmer 
burners, designed for 


all types of gases. 
Accurate automatic 
oven heat control. 
Automatic lamp lights 
oven interior when 
door is opened. 
Flush-to-wall design, 
with standard toe- 
space base. 
Handy storage 
drawer. 


Twin-lamp accessory 

ensemble, including 

“Minute-Minder” and 
salt and pepper set. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


a 
Vented Gas Heater 


Heating Research Corp., Muncie, Ind. 
Model: Saf-Aire Gas Heater. 
Application: Ease of installation and 
economy of operation are claimed for 
this heater. Operates on natural, 
manufactured or liquefied petroleum 
gas, and is designed for a wide range 
of uses. Since it has no moving parts, 
service problems are said to be prac- 
tically eliminated. 

Description: The two models now in 
production (input ratings of 20,000 and 
10,000 Btu’s per hour) are adapted for 
many types of residential and business 
buildings. Key to the performance and 
efficiency for the heater is the Lund- 


% GED silty, While, 


strum safety vent. Through this device, 
air for combustion is drawn from out- 
doors into a sealed combustion cham- 
ber and all gaseous fumes are exhaust- 
ed to the outer atmosphere where they 
are immediately dissipated. Gas or 
combustion fumes cannot enter the 
the room and no oxygen from the room 
is burned up. 

The panel type heater may be in- 
stalled in any outside wall between 
studs, thus saving floor, closet or base- 
ment space. A rough-in box is specially 
designed for slight variation in stud 
widths. Lundstrum safety vent ter- 
minals for exhausting the products of 
combustion and for air intake are in a 
small flat plaque located on the ex- 
terior wall of the building. (Inset.) 


Automatic Shut-Off Valve 


Security Valve Co., 410 San Fernando 


Road, Les Angeles, Calif. 


Model: Warden Valve. 
Application: Instantly shuts off the flow 


of any fluid when pressure drops be- 
low any pre-determined level, thus pro- 
tecting against momentary pressure 
drops or ruptured pipe lines and pre- 
venting fire, explosions or other dam- 
age. Easily installed in gas or oil sup- 
ply lines for industrial furnaces, insti- 
tutional heating plants, public utility 
supply systems, or any gas or oil user. 


Description: Each valve is manually set 


to close at a specified pressure which 
can be varied for each installation. 
When the fluid flow drops below this 
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pressure, the spring-operated diaph- 
ragm drops down and trips the valve- 
closing mechanism. The valve is reset 
by turning valve control shaft counter- 
clockwise until it automatically latches 
in open position. 

Available from 1%-in. to 8-in. dia- 
meter. They are all bronze, unless 
otherwise specified, with Neoprene dia- 
phragm. The self-draining feature as- 
sures positive action even with heavy 
fuels. 


Remote Gas Meter 


American Telemeter Corp., 11 Pember- 
ton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Model: Telegas MM. 
Application: For reading gas meters 
outdoors; said to result in improved 
customer good will, better employee 
relations, and company savings in 
man-hours. 
Description: Telegas consists of a trans- 
mitter mounted on a meter cover, a 
flexible shaft from meter to outside of 
house, and a standard index placed 
against the wall of the house. As gas 
consumption is recorded on the base- 
ment meter, it is synchronously re- 
corded on the remote index. There is 
no change in the meter mechanism or 
interference with the visible index in 
the indoor meter. Tampering is pre- 
vented by means of a lead seal or seal- 
ing wax at the basement meter. 

The manufacturer claims that Tele- 
gas can be easily and quickly installed. 
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e Almost 50 new conversion burners have 


Sy 


Norman 


Toridmaster 


Modern Controls Corp., 7620 Kercheval 
Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 


Model: Toridmaster (above). 


Features: Simple: There is a single, 
clog-proof port and no moving parts 


appeared on the market since the end of the 
war. A number of these made their debut 
at the GAMA exhibit during the A.G.A. con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 7-11. GAS 
is presenting this display to point out fea- 
tures of a few of them. Advantages outlined 
here are claimed by the manufacturers. 


Norman Products Co., 1150 Chesapeake 
Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


Model: Norman Conversion Gas Burner 
(above). 


Features: Construction. Better materials 


to wear out or break. Easy to install. 
Fits and operates effectively in warm 
air, hot water or steam furnaces and 
in circular or rectangular fire pots, 
Heat output. Has efficient heat output 
from 75,000 to 325,000 Btu’s per hour. 
Silent. Has no blower or motor but 
operates on the suction principle with a 
ceramic spreader. Diversified. Works 
equally well on manufactured, mixed or 
natural gas. Safe. Safety device auto- 
matically turns off gas supply if pilot 
should fail. 


90% of all houses. Reduces inventory. 
Eliminates need to stock many sizes. 
Efficient. A simple adjustment varies 
input from 50,000 to 200,000 Btu’s. Eco- 
nomical. Fuel door installation elimi- 
nates need for removing grates and 
other changeover expense. Maximum 
heat delivery. Burner head design sends 
hot gases up side walls without heating 
front of plant. 


Silver Flame 


Silver Flame, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Model: 


Features: 


a ho ne ee 


Silver Flame Gas Conversion 
Burner (below). 

Economical. Operates per- 
fectly on about 1/3 normal fuel flow. 


Columbia 


Columbia Burner Co., 729 Ewing St., 
Toledo 7, Ohio. 


Model: Columbia P-ZE Burner (below). 


Features: Modern. For use in warm 


and finer craftsmanship. Factory as- 
sembled and tested. Automatic. Single 
port burner. No holes to clog. No 
baffles or moving parts. Safe. Self- 
piloting. Imporved safety pilot and gas 
valve. Economical. Side air door pro- 
vides exact amount of air for proper 
operation. Compact. Uses a minimum of 
space outside the furnace. 


Barton 


The Barton Co., 64 Glenwood Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minn. 


Handley-Brown ae Barton Conversion Gas Burner 

eft). 
Handley - Brown Heater Co., Jackson, Features: Precision engineered. Ad- 
Mich. vanced design. Delivers higher heating 
Model: Fuel Door Gas_ Conversion efficiency, even temperature, and de- 
Burner (top center). pendable operation. Safe. All working 
Features: Adaptable. One model suits parts are protected by enamel finish 


burner housing. Control settings can- 
not be disturbed. Clean. Housing is 
smooth, baked enamel. No projections, 
crevices or exposed mechanisms. Profit- 
able installation. All-in-one unit pre- 
assembled at factory. Exact fit. For 
round or rectangular heating plant, hot 
air, hot water or steam, the wall-flame 
burner with spreader-baffle directs 
flames to sidewalls. 


Gas-A-Fire 


Stok-A-Fire Co., 6504 Olive Blvd., St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 

Model: Gas-A-Fire Gas Conversion 
Burner (below). 

Features: Fits any furnace. Can be in- 
stalled in large, small, round or square 


Clean. No soot deposit. Safe. Auto- air furnaces or in round type boilers furnaces. Air-sealed adjustable hearth. 
matic safety pilot. Positive ignition where the grates are removed. For Seals off all air which would enter 
control prevents leakage. Dependable. natural, manufactured or mixed gases. furnace through cracks and bolt holes. 


Quick, never-failing action, when heat 
is needed. Constant uniform tempera- 
ture in the home maintained through 
automatic pressure regulator and room 
thermostat. Easily installed. 
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Safe. Tamper-proof controls and air- 
cooled safety pilot. Patented vacuum 
cup jets permit operation on low or 
high pressures without fear of flame 
leaving ends of ports. 


Air-controlled burner. Has positive 
secondary and primary air controls. 
Easy to set. Calibrated chart for pri- 
mary and secondary air. Compact. 
Factory-assembled and tested. 
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PEOPLE 


rokiE 


e Samuel D. Liles has been trans” 
from Lone Star Gas Co. to — 
Producing Co. and promote 
production engineer in the — 

Texas district, with hea 
Athens. The announceme: 

by L. T. Potter, superinte: 

duction and assistant gen 
tendent. Liles joined Lone 

served four years in the nay 


turned to the company last January. 


ander G. Bailey of Ottawa has 
%inted chairman of the Petrol- 
Natural Gas Conservation 
~~ at Calgary, Alberta. He 
. E. H. Boomer who died 
‘ailey will administer regu- 
ding the production of oil 

.o the province. 


We have recently 
Robert B. Leydig, and 


plants of every type. 


satisfaction and profit. 


ENGINEERING 
DEPENDABILITY 


MAXIMUM 
SERVICE 


Southern Gas 


REDUCED INVESTMENT 


Increased Fuel Efficiency 


These are some of the benefits we offer MANU- 
FACTURED GAS plant operators who are faced 
with the problem of plant replacement, or enlarge- 
ment, to meet increasing consumer demand. 


and STANDBY PLANT ENGINEERING and CON- 
STRUCTION... SERVICE,.. under.. the.. direction. of 


equipped with years of experience in planning, de- 
signing, and constructing petroleum and chemical 


We invite consideration of your problems, with- 
out obligation on your part, confident that our ex- 
perience in the field of LP-Gas Service and Equip- 
ment design and construction will result in mutual 


Atco Building TULSA, OKLAHOMA Telephone 4-2448 
Branches: Sapulpa and Enid, Okla. Atlanta, Georgia. 


SOUTHERN GAS & EQUIPMENT CO. of TEXAS—Houston 


plus 


established a CONVERSION 


a staff of capable assistants, 


DESIGNING 
SUPERIORITY 


GREATEST 
EFFICIENCY 


& Equipment Co. 


e Keith Clevenger, widely known in 
petroleum and utility circles, as well as 
in the natural gas, natural gasoline, and 
liquefied petroleum 
gas business of the 
Mid-Continent and 
Southwest, has 
joined Southern 
Gas & Equipment 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., in 
the capacity of sales 
promotion and ad- 
vertising manager, 
according to an 
announcement by 
Frank P. DeLar- 
zelere, president of 
the company. He 
Keith Clevenger assumed his new 
duties Oct. 1, with 
offices at company headquarters in the 
Atco building. 

Prior to going with Southern Gas & 
Equipment, Clevenger had been assoc- 
iate publisher of Natural Gases maga- 
zine. For a number of years he was 


public relations director for the Empire 


Gas & Fuel Co. (now Cities Service Oil 
Co.), with headquarters in Bartlesville, 
Okla., going from that position to the 
American Gas Association in New York, 
as director of advertising and publicity. 


e American Central Manufacturing 
Corp., Connersville, Ind., has announced 
thre * personnel promotions. Gene Henry, 
formerly with American Central’s sales 
division, is now supervisor of produc- 
tion control. Kenneth Cook, training 
instructor in the company’s American 
Kitchens School, is assistant sales man- 
ager of the product division, although 
he will continue to handle sales train- 
ing. New distribution manager of the 
product division is Larry Coen, formerly 
assistant sales manager of the division. 


e Robert R. Zorn, army veteran, has 
been appointed personnel director and 
office manager of Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind., by Jud- 
son S. Sayre, president. He succeeds 
Robert Clark, who has organized the 
R and R Distributing Co. at South Bend. 
Zorn was formerly state supervisor of 
the Indiana defense training program. 


e Chester L. May, vice president, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Manufacturers 
Association at that organization’s re- 
cent Dallas convention. Ed C. Burris, 
Houston, was renamed executive vice 
president and general manager. 


— - © Harold E. Jalass 
— me has been appointed 
general sales man- 
ager of Cribben & 
Sexton Co., accord- 
ing to an announce- 
ment by W. H. Hill- 
born, executive vice 
president. Jalass 
joined Cribben & 
Sexton in 1917 and 
was added to its 
sales staff in 1922. 
For the past 15 
years he was dis- 
H. E. Jalass trict manager of 

> the metropolitan 

Chicago area, during which time he 
conducted over 1500 point-of-sale dem- 
onstrations. In August he was appoint- 
ed assistant general sales manager to 
John E. Bogan, whom he now succeeds. 
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Taking it easy with house heating is one of the big 
reasons why life is better in California. No work and 
trouble tending a fire, no muss and fuss or ordering 
of fuel and worrying about price or delivery. 


With gas heating you can relax and enjoy com- 
fortable, trouble-free, uniform heat—hour after hour, 
day after day. And yet with all this luxurious con- 
venience gas heating is by no means costly. On 
the contrary, it is the most economical fuel to use. 
If you are planning to remodel or build a home in- 
sist on a modern, adequate gas-fired heating system 
for the entire house. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR... ]2-G-endJi PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


Basement type Forced Air Be Unit type Circulating Heater Be Floor or Wall Furnaces are pe Forced Air type Blower Furnace Be Attic type Forced Air furnace 
furnace with filters. for heating one or two rooms. be «= popular bungalow type heaters. #25 with filters for closet installation. with filters. 


AP. G. and E. cold weather AD published in Northern California newspapers. 
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WILLIAMS VENTED 
WALL WARMOLATOR 
for New Residences. 
For Butane, Propane or 
Natural Gas 
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Dual type. 45,000 B.T.U. input. 
Color, light ivory. For 2x4 studs. 


Automatic temperature control with Wall 
Thermostat or for manual control with 
pilot lighter. 
Easily installed—Easily accessible. 
No pit or basement. Approved by A.G.A. 
Eligible for F.H.A. loans. 
Size of face 2514” wide, 50” high 


Size of recess in walls, 2334" x 48” high. 
Projects from wall, 4 inches. 


Ask for Circular, Form 211. 


WILLIAMS RADIATOR CO. 


*‘Sponsors of better heating since 1916’’ 


Sales Office: 


3115 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif 
Factory: 1821 Flower ‘Street, Glendale  P Calif. 


UNLIMITED 
OPPORTUNITY 


‘otro Siles Moenager Wanted: Because of huge 
expansion program, America’s fastest growing 
Heating Corporation requires a top flight District 
Manager (one familiar with Utilities and Gas 
Industry) for New England Area, to establish 
dealers and arrange franchises. 

Protected territory. Credit issued on all equipment 
shipped into territory. Will have available in 
1947 Gas, Oil and Coal automatic heating equip- 
ment. 

Prefer man 30 to 45. Top financial arrangements 
will be made for right man. This is a permanent 
job with unlimited future. 

In addition to New England Area, we are 
considering applicants for each of the follow- 
ing territories: New York, Newark, New 
Jersey; Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. Please specify territory in which 
you are interested. 


Box 900, GAS, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM WANTED 


Individual desires to purchase for personal 
operation a gas distribution system in 
middle west town of 3000 population or 
over. Conditional sales agreement prefer- 
able but not essential to purchaser. In 
replies state type of gas, number of meters, 
age and condition of system and equip- 
ment, franchise status, location and asking 
price. Purchaser has background of utility 
operation. 
Box 1000, GAS, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


GAS ENGINEER WANTED 


Gas Engineer with experience on layout and 
operation of manufactured gas plants and 
distribution systems wanted by general gas 
engineering organization. Reply giving details 
of age, education and experience. 


Box 750, GAS, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 


NAME 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


GAS ... 1709 wEST EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


BAS 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 [] 
[_] Check is enclosed [(] Please bill me 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


ZONE STATE 


e Edward J. Hin- 
chey, who had been 
connected with 
James Graham 
Manufacturing Co. 
for 20 years, has 
retired from the 
firm. He _ joined 
James Graham as 
sales Manager in 
1926 and two years 
later was made vice 
president and a 
member of the 
board of directors. 
During the war 
when the company 
halted production of Wedgewood ranges, 
Hinchey spent one year in charge of the 
controlled material department for 
Western Pipe and Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. He returned to James Graham 
when manufacture of ranges was re- 
sumed, and at his own request his work 
was turned over to some younger men 
early this year. James Graham, Jr., is 
now sales manager for the company. 


E, J. Hinchey 


e Leslie T. Fournier is Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co.’s new vice president 
in charge of economics. His headquart- 
ers are in the New York City office. 
Prior to his association with Pan- 
handle, Fournier was on the staff of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion where he was in charge of re- 
Search and special studies in the public 
utilities division. 


e Carl L. Burrows for the past seven 
years manager of The Coleman Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, has been named secretary 
of the parent company at Wichita and 
manager of the central division. Bur- 
rows assumed his new duties Nov. 1. 
C. B. Kuhn, controller, has succeeded 
the late Royal R. Sterling as treasurer. 


e Charles A. Massa 
was advanced by 
The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co. 
on Nov. 1 to the 
position of senior 
assistant treasurer. 
In making the an- 
nouncement, C. E. 
Bennett, president, 
said that Massa 
joined the Colum- 
bia system of nat- 
ural gas companies 
in 1930, with initial 
headquarters in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Since © 
June, 1945, he has been tax agent and 
chief statistician for the Pittsburgh 
group of the Columbia companies, of 
which The Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co. is a part. 


C. A. Massa 


ENGINEER WANTED 
High grade development and 


design engineer thoroughly 
experienced in design and 
mass production of furnaces 
and gas burners for domestic 
use, by Twin City firm. Re- 
ply in detail stating experi- 
ence, references, age and sal- 
ary expected. Replies will be 
considered confidential. 

Box 950, GAS, 1709 W. Sth 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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DOMESTIC THERMOSTAT COMPANY: LOS 
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ANGELES 


EVERYTHING IS UNDER 


Dy 


YOUR CONTROLS ARE 


“Standard” 


featuring 


TM STANDARD 
Thermostatic Valve Controls 


¥4"' 172,000 BTU 
1” 306,000 BTU 


Operated by continuous 24-V current 
passing through valve magnet and con- 
tinuously holding valve open. In event 
of electricity failure, valve immediately 
closes, shutting off gas in furnace. 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 
STANDARD TRANSFORMERS AND THERMOSTATS 


IF IT’S “STANDARD” ¢ IT’S SPECIFICATION QUALITY 


ALVE COMPANY 


SOUTH PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA 
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800 East 108th Street 


H-M Low Pressure Gas Regulato. 
Sizes from %” to 1% in. 


REGULATOR 


@ Natural Gas 

@ Manufactured Gas 

@ Butane-Propane Air-Mix 
1 All Aluminum 


2 Max. Inlet Press. ..15” W.C. 
Max. Outlet.Press. . 5” W.C. 


3 Factory Tested and Sealed to 
Customer’s Desired Setting 


4 Approved by A.G.A. 
5 Over a Million in Use 


THERMAC 


The H-M lowpressure regulator is 
readily adaptable to practically 
every type of household or do- 
mestic appliance. It is designed 
for accurate performance under 
all field conditions with practi- 
cally trouble-free operation. 


H-M Regulators are ruggedly 
constructed of high quality alumi- 
num; are light in weight to facili- 
tate handling and provide for 
low shipping cost. The sturdy 
construction will withstand 
much more than ordinary abuse. 
Body and cover castings and all 
internal parts are of corrosion- 
resistant materials. 


Write for illustrated bulletin 
COMPANY 


Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


eo J. T. Myers, assistant general man- 
ager of the Davey Compressor Co., Kent, 
Ohio, for the past year, has been elect- 
ed vice president in charge of sales and 
preduction, according to an announce- 
ment by Paul H. Davey, president. 
Myers has been a member of the Davey 
organization for five years and served 
aboard a mine sweeper and on special 
assignment at Annapolis during the war. 


e Frank Phillips, chairman, and K. S. 
Adams, president, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Larry H. 
Wright as assistant manager of the 
chemical products department in charge 
of the Philgas wholesale, industrial and 
retail divisions. Wright will also con- 
tinue as manager of the wholesale divi- 
sion. 


e W. H. Wildes, president, Republic 
Natural Gas Co., announced recently 
that Dr. Byron B. Boatright has been 
elected a vice president of the company, 
and will be in charge of the newly 
created engineering and research de- 
partment with headquarters in Dallas. 


Obituaries 


eA. F. (Al) Rice, 
o2, associated with 
Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co. since 
early this year, was 
one of the passen- 
gers aboard a Los 
Angeles-bound air- 
Plane which 
crashed in the 
mountains about 
00 miles north of 
Los Angeles on 
Nov. 13. Rescue 
parties found no 
survivors. 

Rice had been as- 
sociated with the Pacific Coast gas in- 
dustry for 25 years in various capacities 
with utilities and manufacturers. He was 
manager of market development for 
Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, from June, 1937, to March, 1940. 
During the war he served as a major 
with the army engineers. Upon his re- 
turn to civilian life, he joined Rheem as 
Pacific Coast manager of appliance. 
sales, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


A. F. Rice 


e Joseph M. Chilcote, 63, superintendent 
of production and transmission for The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his residence on Nov. 7. 
Chilcote joined Peoples Natural in 1908, 
and prior to that time he was employed 
by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. In 1937 he became 
superintendent of production and trans- 
mission at the general offices in Pitts- 
burgh. 


e Ernest B. Martin, 64, for 43 years a 
sales representative of American Stove 
Co., died recently near his home in 
Chicago. Martin started with the Clark 
Jewel division of American Stove in 
1902 and supervised Magic Chef sales 
for many years. He had accepted his 
retirement pension on Aug. 1, 1945, be- 
cause of failing health. 
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PIPE LINE NEWS 


e An FPC hearing has been set for 
Dec. 10 in Chicago on construction ap- 
plications filed by Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, Texoma Naturel Gas 
Co., and Chicago District Pipeline o. 
On May 10, 1946, the commission grantea 
the three companies authorization to 
construct a number of facilities. The 
new order reopened these proceedings 
and consolidated them with new appli- 
cations filed by the three companies re- 
questing additional compression capac- 
ity and loop lines to supplement the 
facilities authorized in the earlier order, 
but not yet constructed. 

Petitions for intervention have been 
granted to Western Railroads, Central 
Illinois Coal Operators Committee, Coal 
Traffic Bureau, Inc., and Northern Illi- 
nois Coal Trade Association. 


e Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va., has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for permission to 
construct additional natural gas trans- 
mission system facilities in West Vir- 
ginia during 1947 and 1948. The new 
facilities would enable the company to 
receive larger quantities of gas to be 
supplied by Tennessee Gas and Trans- 
mission Co. 

Under a proposed supplement to the 
agreement between the companies, Ten- 
nessee is to deliver, beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1948, up to 165 MMcf daily to Hope 
and a maximum of 200 MMcf daily 
during 1949. The present deliveries total 
a maximum of 115 MMcf per day. Hope 
estimated the cost of the new facilities 
at $4.7 million. 


e Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., 
Houston, Texas, recently announced that 
it has applied to the FPC for permis- 
sion to increase the capacity of its 
natural gas pipe line by an additional 
219 MMcf daily, half of which is ex- 
pected to be taken up with flare gas 
now being wasted along the Gulf coast. 

The natural gas line from South Texas 
to West Virginia now has an authorized 
capacity of 381 MMcf daily, and the ad- 
ditional looping of the line will raise 
the delivery capacity to approximately 
600 MMcf daily. 

Cost of the expansion is approximate- 
ly $59,545,000, Tennessee’s application es- 
timated. 


e The FPC has announced an order au- 
thorizing Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
America, Chicago, to deliver natural gas 
to Western United Gas and Electric Co. 
for Chicago District Pipeline Co.’s ac- 
count, and to construct necessary fa- 
cilities to effect such delivery by means 
of tap and pipe line connections at two 
points where Natural Gas Pipeline’s lines 
cross those of Western United. Western 
United, which serves mixed natural and 
manufactured gas to a number of north- 
ern Illinois communities, including Au- 
rora, Elgin and Joliet, has planned to 
convert part of its local service to 
straight natural gas. 


@ Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. has 
been granted temporary authorization to 
install additional compressor units ag- 
gregating 12,200 hp in eight compressor 
stations. Estimated cost is $2,685,000. 
The permit was issued pending public 
hearing. 
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For emergency installations 
use Bitumastic No. 50 for 
spot reconditioning 


“Qn the spot’’ reconditioning of pipe lines with 
Bitumastic No. 50 is an economical procedure 
widely employed by many companies on transmis- 
sion and distribution lines. 


Applied in two coats alternated with a fabric 
membrane laid longitudinally along the pipe, 
Bitumastic No. 50 makes a firm bond without 
a primer. It can be applied in an unusually thick 
film either by brushing, or, where clearance is in- 
sufficient for brushing work, by wiping on with 
gloved hands. Bitumastic No. 50 is used on emer- 
gency installations where the work must be done 
in a short time, or where a hot coating is not con- 
sidered necessary. 


For regular coating work where maximum pro- 
tection is the principal consideration, Bitumastic 
Enamel is recommended. 


BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation 


A SUBSIDIARY OF KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


_— 
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Why pay for digging the same 
hole twice? Repeated repairs 
to leaking bell and spigot 
joints waste money. When 
you clamp with a Dresser 
Style 60 Bell Joint Clamp, 
you fix it once and it’s fixed 
for good. 

The leak is effectively and 
permanently repaired. 

Both the bell ring and 
the spigot ring of the Style 
60 are adjustable to permit 
exact fit, even on offsize pipe. 
This exact fit, plus the gen- 
erous-size gasket which ex- 
tends well up the face of the 
bell and fits tightly against 
the spigot, insures positive 
stopping of leaks. 

The clampalsoprovides flex- 
ibility, absorbing vibration, 
expansion and contraction. 

All parts are made of high- 
strength material to assure 
an ample safety margin under 
any pressures the cast iron 
pipe will carry. Available for 
standard pipe sizes from 3” 
to 60"’. Write for full details to: 


h |’ \ \ I’ h BELL JOINT CLAMPS 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION, BRADFORD, PA. 


WHEN YOU CLAMP 


WITH DRESSERS 


os Sos 


A typical installation of a 12” Dresser Bell Joint Clamp, Style 60 


Houston Office and Warehouse, 


1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, Texas. 
In Canada, Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


CONNELLY. 
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Elizabeth, N. J. 


@ To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest cost, use 


Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purification material to be had. 


Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. 
service before fouling. 


It revivifies more quickly. 


It gives longer 
Leading gas com- 


panies have been using this “‘blue-ribbon’’, purification material for 
years—they know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 


If you have a problem in gas-purification, take advantage of Con- 


nelly’s 71 years of experience. 
SE. ws 


there is no obligation. Consult Connelly! 


Our engineers will be glad to help 


Connelly Valves, Governors, and Manometers are now manufactured 
and sold only by Norwalk Valve Co., South Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Connelly will, however, continue to manufacture and sell Gas Puri- 


fication Equipment including Connelly Iron Sponge, pH Kits, 


Ca- 


loroptics, and BTU Control equipment in connection with propane 
and butane. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois : 


IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


CURRENT READING 


Multicomponent Fractionation De- 
sign Method—Wayne C. Edmister, Foster 
Wheeler Corp., New York. Published in 
Vol. 42, No. 4, Aug. 25, 1946, issue of 
“Transactions of American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers.” A new method is 
presented for making the theoretical 
plate and component distribution cal- 
culations required in the design of 
multicomponent fractionation equip- 
ment. This method consists of applying 
new fractionation equations to both 
enriching and stripping sections of the 
fractionator, for an assumed number of 
theoretical trays and reflux, to find the 
concentration changes for the distribut- 
ed components and then estimating the 
distillate and bottom products by com- 
bining the results at the feed plate. The 
effects of temperature gradient and 
variations in molal overflow may be 
taken into consideration by using ef- 
fective absorption and stripping factors, 
defined as functions of terminal condi- 
tions only, or by using the absorption 
and stripping factors for each plate in 
the series form of the equations. 


Prepared Atmospheres—C. C. Eeles 
and M. E. Shriner. Information Letter 
No. 9, prepared by the Committee on 
Heat Treating and Finishing with Gas, 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
A.G.A. This bulletin presents a codifica- 
tion of all prepared atmospheres which 
the committee believes will be helpful 
for industrial gas engineers in com- 
paring the various prepared atmos- 
pheres as to suitability for specific pro- 
cesses. The tables contain a consolida- 
tion of data received from the majority 
of the manufacturers of prepared 
atmosphere equipment. It is the hope 
of the committee that the numbering 
system used in this codification will 
prove valuable in practical use and 
will result in a standard numbering 
system. 


Multi-Cylinder Pumping Engines— 
Their Care and Maintenance—E. Hos- 
ford. “Oil Weekly,” July 8, 1946, pp. 44, 
etc. The multi-cylinder engine or power 
unit has been employed extensively as 
the prime mover to pump oil wells. Ex- 
perience has indicated the necessity of 
following certain rules in the operation 
of these units and some of these are 
presented and discussed in this article. 
The article is confined to the water- 
cooled multi-cylinder engine using gas 
or gasoline as fuel. 


Looping Increases Line Capacity—F. 
H. Love. “Petroleum Engineer,” July, 
1946, pp. 35-38. Now in operation by 
Southern Natural Gas Co. are eight 
loops to its pipe line system recently 
completed in the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. These addi- 
tions, details of which are given in a 
table, have increased line capacity ap- 
proximately 20 MMcf a day. Described 
and illustrated. 


A Century of Oil-Shale Patents (1845- 
1945—S. Klosky. “Chemical Engineer- 
ing News,” Sept., 1946, pp. 2342-2344. A 
brief review of patent developments in 
the manufacture of liquid fuels from 
oil shales. This survey was compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. ‘ 
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Koppers Co., Inc. 
Building Precipitators 


Precipitators which will remove either 
solid or liquid particles from plant dis- 
charge gases are now available to in- 
dustry through Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., it has been announced by 
Walter F. Perkins, vice president of the 
company and general manager of its 
shops division. 

The Koppers-Elex Electrostatic Pre- 
cipitator will be engineered and built at 
the Bartlett-Hayward plant in Balti- 
more and will remove boiler fly ash, tar, 
acid mists, soda ash, fluorides, catalysts, 
dust and other nuisances as well as 
valuable by-products. 

The Bartlett-Hayward plant is ready 
to go into production on the first orders 
for the Swiss-invented apparatus, for 
which it has acquired exclusive manu- 
facturing and sales license rights in 
North America. 


Phillips Petroleum To Pay 
$100,000 Back Taxes 


Judge Roy C. Archer of the 126th 
District Court in Austin, Texas, re- 
cently entered a judgment against the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. for back taxes 
on Panhandle gas which resulted in 
payment of $100,000 to the State of 
Texas. Basis for the suit was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the state and 
the company as to the market value of 
sweet and sour gas. The state’s estimate 
of values was much in excess of those 
reported by the company from May, 
1941, to Sept., 1946. 

The judgment includes $94,994,948 
owed by the company for gross gas 
production occupation taxes, interest 
and penalties for the five-year period, 
and $5005 in auditing and investigating. 
costs. 


FPC Hearing Date Set 
For T.G.T. Rate Probe 


The Federal Power Commission has 
set a hearing in connection with its in- 
vestigation of the Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission Co.’s_- rates covering 
wholesale sales of natural gas. The 
hearing will open Jan. 20 in Washing- 
ton. 

The investigation was instituted by 
the commission in 1944 to determine 
whether any of Tennessee Gas and 
Transmission’s rates for natural gas 
transported and sold at wholesale in 
interstate commerce are “unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly discriminatory or 
preferential.” The FPC staff has com- 
pleted its investigation and reports that 
the facts and circumstances warrant a 
public hearing. 


Kingsville Girl Awarded 
Gas Company Scholarship 


Miss Annell Falkenburg, junior at the 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Texas, is the recipient of the 
1946-47 home economics’. scholarship 
award established at the college in 1934 
by Houston Natural Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas. 

The award of $100 is presented to the 
student in her junior year of college 
who has compiled the highest grade 
average in her work in the home eco- 
nomics department. Miss Falkenburg 
intends to enter one of the specialized 
fields of home economics. 
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DELIVERS YOUR 
YEAR ROUND REQUIREMENTS 


In the past, the greatest advantage of 


Liquefied Petroleum Gases was thought to 
be ouly the answer to peak load problems. 
But today, small city gas companies have 
learned that their best year ‘round source 
of fuel is LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS. 
And their best source of Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas is Warren. Contact your nearest 


Warren office today. 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Detroir Mobile Houston 


Mettler ““FAN-AIR”’ Gas Burner 


Picture reveals essential and highly desir- 
able POINTS of Fan-air mechanical draft 


gas burners. Not just a gas burner but a 


COMPLETE AND FULLY AUTOMATIC | ~@jeanee (ti 


BURNER SYSTEM, factory tested and ready | 
for application when received. It’s the most [, 
modern gas burner and easier to install. |, 


(NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT) 3 


Sizes 5 to 300 H.P. Prompt Shipments resis, / 
IDEAL FOR SCOTCH MARINE BOILERS 


OAS LE 
To MoT 


wne's 


406 SOUTH MAIN/STREET * LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
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PB coil 


WHEN YOUR PROFITS, ON THE 


TRENCHING JOBS DEPEND ON: 


@ low operating costs ® fast accurate digging 


® minimum “down time” @ setting a fast pace for 


@a dependable, high 


daily footage 


whole job 


@ low transportation cost 


For CLEVELANDS deliver just this type of performance 
BECAUSE of their correct, full-crawler mounted wheel 
type design... rugged, superior quality construction... 
ample, rightly applied power... and wide range of 
digging and travel speeds. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE © CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


 SEMET-SOLV AY 


ENGINEERING CORPO: ATION }43,% 28 
40 RECTOR ST., NEW YO..4 G3, N.Y. \“Srvetey 


/\ 


@ BLUE GAS PLANTS = @ GAS PURIFIERS 
@ WATER GAS MACHINES @ CONDENSERS 
@ WASHER COOLERS @ WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
@ CHARGING MACHINES @ PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 


30 Texas Wells Closed 


By Railroad Commission 


Approximately 30 gas wells in the 
Carthage field, Panola county, Texas, 
have been closed by the Railroad Com- 
mission for exceeding their allowable 
production, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The wells belong to Chi- 
cago Corp. and others supplying Ten- 
nessee Gas & Transmission Co.’s pipe 
line to the Allegheny area. 

An allowable order, based on ratable 
taking from the more than 250 wells in 
the field, has been in effect since Au- 
gust. The operators contend that it has 
been necessary to overproduce in order 
to fulfill contract obligations, and that 
wells not connected with the pipe line 
cannot be produced because of a pipe 
shortage. 

Chairman Olin Culberson of the com- 
mission stated that past overproduction 
must be made up and that everyone will 
get a fair share of the demand when 
ratable taking becomes a reality. 


Pressure Regulator Provided 
With Each Range Purchase 


EF. R. Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has added to its store a feature which 
it believes will assure greater customer 
satisfaction. E. lL. Foster, appliance 
buyer, has contracted for 3000 pressure 
regulators, one of which will be installed 
on every gas range before delivery into 
the customer’s home. This, of course, 
permits the range to be completely ad- 
justed and regulated. It will further 
eliminate additional and expensive call- 
backs that ruin the dealer’s profit pic- 
ture in addition to rendering a one- 
stop service to the buyer. 

The cost of the regulator and fittings 
is more than offset by the satisfaction 
the customer receives from the range 
and by the saving to the service depart- 
ment in man-hours, according to Foster. 


Moore Corp. Expansion 
Program Under Way 


Ground has been broken for an addi- 
tion to the plant of the Moore Corp., 
Joliet, Ill. maker of gas heaters and 
ranges. According to an announcement 
by Bernard J. Hank, president of the 
company and head of the Conlon Corp., 


Chicago, this is the first step in an ex- 


pansion program, probably to be com- 
pleted early in 1948. The modernization, 
which will include the virtual rebuilding 
of the factory, will increase production 
capacity tenfold. 

The addition now under way will 
house the new pickle room for treat- 
ment of sheet steel before porcelain 
enameling. The room is expected to be 
in use by the end of this year. 


East Ohio Rehearing 
Postponed Again by FPC 


The Federal Power Commission, at 
the request of the company, has again 
postponed a rehearing granted The East 
Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in, con- 
nection with an FPC order of June 25, 
1946, which found East Ohio to be a 
natural gas company subject to the 
commission’s jurisdiction. The hearing, 
which had been scheduled for Dec. 4, 
will open Dec. 12 in Washington, D. C. 
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U. S. Companies Probe 
Alberta Gas Fields 


Success of a new well being staked by 
the McColl Frontenac Oil Co., a Texas 
Co. subsidiary, and the Union Oil Co., 
in the southwest portion of the Province 
of Alberta may indicate one of the big- 
gest gas fields on the North American 
continent. 

The two companies have already 
probed a vast gas deposit in the North 
Pinehorn area and the new well, lo- 
cated four miles northwest of the most 
northerly of the successes, is only 11 
miles southeast of the Foremost gas 
field from which the Calgary Gas Co. 
still draws during the coldest days in 
winter. 

Chances that the two fields actually 
are one are believed to be doubtful. 
However, only further drilling will de- 
termine the exact extent of the field or 
fields. 

T. L. Brook, a Toronto operator, is 
expected to stake two wildcats on Al- 
berta acreage north of Lloydminster in 
the near future. Work will be in the 
name of Zero Syndicate. 


A.G.A. Publications Listed 


In New Revised Bulletin 


“Current Publications—July 1946” is 
a new list of American Gas Associa- 
tion publications which has been com- 
piled by the library of the A.G.A. Prices 
for members and for non-members are 
given after each item. 

The classifications as listed in the 
contents are as follows: accident pre- 
vention, accounting section, approval 
requirements, directory of approved gas 
appliances, gas appliance service man- 
uals, general, home service, industrial 
and commercial gas section, industrial 
gas research, natural gas department, 
proceedings, rates, research bulletins, 
residential gas section, statistical bu- 
reau, technical section and testing lab- 
oratories. 

The 15-page bulletin is available from 
A.G.A. headquarters. 


Rotameter Trade Name 
Changed To “”Flowrator”’ 


Fischer & Porter Co., manufacturer 
of variable area-type flow rate instru- 
ments, formerly called “Rotameters,” 
has announced that the name of its 
products has been changed to “Flow- 
rators.” 

The old term, which appears to have 
been originated about 40 years ago, has 
caused several controversies. A number 
of engineers have contended that the 
name “Rotameter” suggests an instru- 
ment for measuring rotation, or one 
that measures by a rotating principle. 


Rate Schedule Suspended 


The FPC has announced suspension, 
pending hearing, of a rate schedule filed 
by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
The schedule, which is an agreement 
between Panhandle and The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., provides for a decrease in gas 
which Panhandle is obligated to deliver 
daily to Ohio Fuel on a firm basis, from 
50 to 25 MMcf. It also provides that ad- 
ditional gas will be supplied when avail- 
able, at Panhandle’s discretion. 

Suspension was based on the fact that 
the change of service might place an 
undue burden upon consumers. 
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Hidden Leakage 
Means Hidden Loss 


prevent it three ways 
with “Carhoseal” Anti-Leak 


“Carboseal” anti-leak is a specially 
developed compound which works 
three ways to cut losses in dry-gas dis- 
tribution systems: 


It efficiently and economically 
swells the jute fibers in bell- 
and-spigot joints and makes 
them gas-tight—cuts hidden 
losses of gas up to 100 per cent. 


Rust and dirt in mains is satu- 
rated and kept in place by the 
*Carboseal” treatment — thus 
eliminating many service calls 
due to pilot outages. 


*Carboseal” contains an inhibi- 
tor which cuts down mainte- 
nance costs due to corrosion. 


A 20-page booklet tells more about 
“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment—how it 
is applied, what equipment is needed, how 
much typical treatments cost, and the 
results that can be obtained. A copy of 


this book is yours for the asking. 


The photomicrographs above illus- 
trate the tremendous increase in 
volume when dried-out jute fibers 
are treated with “Carboseal” anti- 
leak. The photograph at top shows 
a cross section of dry jute fiber—the 
photo at bottom shows the same fiber 
after treatment with “Carboseal” 
anti-leak. The fiber has increased 
44 per cent in volume and will 
maintain that volume indefinitely. 
“Carboseal” anti-leak will do the 
same for the jute packing in bell- 
and-spigot joints in your dry-gas 
system. 


Carsipe AND Carson Cuemicats CorPoraTION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word “Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


E. HOLLEY POE & ASSOCIATES 


SEVENTY PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


NATURAL GAS CONSULTANTS 
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Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc. 
Enters Appliance Field 


A new line of household appliances 
and a new note in marketing them have 
been introduced by Kaiser Fleetwings, 
Inc. A low-cost, “jet-propelled” dish- 
washing machine—the first unit to be 
manufactured by the firm—is being pro- 
duced at the company’s plant at Bristol, 
Pa. 

The unit is constructed of lightweight 
aluminum and operates entirely on the 
normal water pressure of the average 
home. Capable of washing, rinsing and 
drying an average load in three minutes, 
the appliance has no motor and requires 
only two connections, one to the hot 
water supply and the other to drain. 

Through an arrangement with Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., the dishwasher is being 
distributed and serviced through the 
automobile firm’s network of 4200 deal- 
ers. Other models are scheduled for 
immediate production. 


Electricity Peak Loads 
Set Record High 


The aggregate of major electric utility 
system peak loads for September, 1946, 
indicated a new record maximum of 
39,352,000 kw, according to preliminary 


the many 
Add - - . figures announced recently by the Fed- 
constructiom = eral Power Commission. 
dependabl ' The September peak loads, totaling 
roblems, Y ; ial: : 8.9% higher than September of last 
nce P sma ’ year, exceeded by almost 1 million kw 


the previous maximum of 38,379,604 kw 
set in August 1946. 

By way of comparison, an American 
Gas Association report states that sales 
of the gas utility industry to ultimate 
consumers in September totaled 1,948,- 
132,000 therms, an increase of 11.8% over 
sales in the same month last year. 


Dresser Companies Ship 
Equipment to France 


Two Dresser Industries companies are 
already shipping equipment to France 
for a program of gas field development 
which John B. O’Connor, executive vice 
president of Dresser Industries, Inc., be- 
lieves may grow to sizable proportions. 
O’Connor, who recently traveled to Eng- 
land and the Continent, reports that the 
program is under way in Southern 
France and that there is considerable 
activity in Czechoslovakia. 

Shortage of solid fuels in France, ac- 
cording to O’Connor, is providing the 
impetus to exploration and active de- 
velopment of gas fields south and west 
of Toulouse. 


Train N Ow Relax Later | pase nas installed 


Radio Telephone Service 


se the “ : f Selling’ Books 
Use the “Service o Se . ng : “e Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is using a 
as Your Sales Training Aids two-way radio telephone service be- 
tween its Oakland, Calif., headquarters 
The big news in the business world is Start training your staff now in the and several of its work trucks in that 
Sales Training. Executives everywhere modern scientific methods set forth in area. Service men and trouble shooters 
— ‘ele aaa can be contacted immediately to handle 
anticipate the briskest competition this set of 3 cloth-bound volumes, ex- emergencies, and they can call in at any 
American markets have ever experienc- _pressly written for the home appliance time to ask for instructions or make 

ed. Don’t be misled by false security. salesman. Only $4 per set. Order today. reports. 


The service is operated from a special 
shortwave station designated KPGE by. 
THE CLEVELAND HEATER CoO. the Federal Communications Commis- 
7 . sion. Plans have been made to extend 
2310 Superior Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohio the facilities to other parts of the 


company’s system. 
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Reynolds 
for Gas Control 


For OVER FIFTY YEARS, 
Reynolds Gas Regulators have proven 
their ability in a field outstanding for its 
rigid requirements. 


Proper regulation at the station; in the 
line; in industrial plants; in the home— 
for every kind and type pressure control 
equipment used in the gas industry, there 
is an especially designed product by Rey- 
nolds. Right down the line! From High Pres- 
sure to Low Pressure, from one ton to 
inches W. C., on big jobs or little jobs, one 
of the Regulators listed below will do a 


better job on your gas control. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regulators 
Straight Lever Type—Model 10-20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators 


District Station Regulators 
Single or Double Valve, Auxiliary Bowl and 


Automatic Loading Device Optional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled 


Toggle Type Regulators 
Single Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 


Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury 
Relief Valves: High or Low Pressure 


Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick-Closing, Anti-Vacuum Valves. 
Automatic Shut-off Valves e Vacuum Regulators 
Lever Operated Valves e Louver Operated Device 
Atmospheric Regulators 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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WALL HEATER 


The Hammel Dual 
Wall Heater fea- 


tured here is but 
one of the Hammel 
family of depend- 
able gas heating 
and ventilating 
units. Regardless of 
your heating needs, 
you are invited to 
consult a Hammel 
specialist. There's 
no charge or 


obligation. 


Here is the latest in economical 
double-space heating. No base- 
ment or pit is required . . . no 
floor space is needed for this 
efficient Hammel Heating, Unit 
as it is installed in the wall be- 
tween two rooms. This popular 
Hammel Unit has dual registers 
so that one room or both rooms 
may be heated. The unit is easily 
accessible from the room for 
lighting and servicing. This low 
cost, dependable Hammel heater 
is finished in attractive baked 
enamel to blend harmoniously 
into the wall. 


Complete details and specifica- 
tions on the Dual Wall Heater 
or any unit in the Hammel line 
will be sent on request. 


RADIATOR ENGINEERING CO. 


; me 
3348 Motor Ave. % <9‘ Los Angeles 34 a 


A. S. Martinson 


& Associates 


¢ Business 


Ed mre tai z By 


- ~ wa of 
on _ 38 5S 
Be r .S=h 


“es 


el pupscarl”” 


= a 


i oe? THE HOUSE 

z you've got to get your 
“tin :, a pipe-line to! 
<== HAZARD #1 


is a “jungle” of expensive land- 
scaping ... impossible to trench 


through. 


HAZARD #2 


is a paved, heavy traffic, street. 


SOLUTION 


.a HYDRAUGER will bore an 
open-hole for your pipe-line, under 
the strect, under the expensive land- 
scaping, and right into the basement 
of the house if you want. And that’s 
how to keep out of the landscaping 
business! 


(| HYDRAUGER 


HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, LTD. 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NORMAC COUPLINGS 


SLEEVES AnD FITTINGS 


for maximum deflection, ease of “stabbing,” 
esunpeete confinement of the rubber! 


So close are ‘‘Normac’’ rubbers confined at the gasket tip that 
possibility of flow is reduced almost to ‘‘nil.’” These couplings, 
sleeves and fittings . . . approved by gas utility men across the 
country for their time-saving features, ease of handling and 
dependable service . . . are available in a complete range of 
sizes. Made from air furnace malleable iron they provide 
greater wall thickness than pipe on which used. 


NORTON-McMURRAY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
39 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


SEND 5 Bey ee 


eneen - Meter Bars - Sleeves - Cocks - Bell Joint vl - Service Tees & Ells 


Indiana Claims Refunds 
From Panhandle Eastern 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion and a federal master in chancery, 
George Heisey, Minneapolis, held hear- 
ings in Indianapolis recently to begin 
the work of refunding approximately 
$4 million in overcharges to 218,500 
natural gas consumers’- throughout 
Indiana. The plans of five Indiana 
utilities for making the refunds are be- 
ing studied. Representatives of 11 
Indiana utilities and two towns also met 
with the commission. 

The money is Indiana’s share of the 
$25 million impounded from Nov. 1, 
1942, to Oct. 31, 1945, out of charges 
made to natural gas consumers in 
Indiana and five other midwestern 
states by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. The repayment is being made in 
compliance with a Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding a 1942 Federal Power 
Commission order that Panhandle re- 
duce its rates. 

Refund claims have already been filed 
by three Indiana towns: Greenfield, 
$20,286; Pittsboro, $1684, and Monte- 
zuma, $1331. The Kentucky Natural Gas 
Corp., Owensboro, has claimed $387,- 
000 for its southern Indiana consumers. 


Air Conditioning School 
Held By Servel 


Twenty-eight gas utility men used and 
operated two Servel all-year gas air 
conditioners during the application en- 
gineering school held Nov. 11-15 at 
Evansville, Ind. The air conditioners are 
part of the equipment installed in Ser- 
vel’s new schoolroom. 

Calculation of cooling and heating 
loads, air distribution problems and 
presentation of the product itself were 
some of the topics discussed at the 
November school. The sessions con- 
cluded with a tour through the air con- 
ditioning manufacturing division at 
Servel. 


Canadian Gas Sales 
Increase Over 1945 


Total sales of natural gas by distri- 
buting companies in Canada for the 
first eight months of 1946 amounted to 
21,746,573 Mcf, compared with 22,630,- 
104 Mcf last year. For the month of 
August, 1946, the sales were 1,308,333 
Mecf, compared with 1,292,060 in August 
1945. 

Totals of manufactured gas for the 
eight months were 16,111,702 Mcf, com- 
pared with 15,675,000 Mcf in the corres- 
ponding period last year. Manufactured 
gas sales for August rose from 1,292,- 
660 Mcf in 1945 tc 1,308,333 Mcf in 1946. 


Seattle Company Returns 


To Prewar Quarters 


The Pacific Coast Heating and Ap- 
pliance Co., a division of The Pacific 
Coast Co., has returned to its former 
location in the Pacific Coast Terminals 
Building in Seattle, according to Frank 
Cass, advertising manager. The Army 
Signal Corps occupied the building dur- 
ing the war. 

The Pacific Coast Terminals Build- 
ing, which has over 100,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, is adjacent to four of the 
company’s piers and has truck, railroad 
and parking facilities. 


G AS—DECEMBER, 1946 


GENERAL CONTROLS presents 
seven of their convenient packaged 
sets for compact inventory and sim- 
ple installation. Here are precision 
built, eld proved package sets most 
frequently desired by heating con- 
tractors and engineers. Buyers can 
select complete sets 1n compact Car- 
tons; each set includes essential 
units required. Get improved per- 
formance at lower costs through 
ENGINEERED adaptability. 
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the Package 


: No other controls offer all 


these outstanding advantages 


T-30 GAS HEATING SET 


This set includes silent K-3B 
two-wire gas valve, T-70 two- 
Wire Metrotherm and 115-24 
volt transformer. Ideally adapt- 
able to gas fired boilers, wall 
and floor furnaces, conversion 
burners and warm air furnaces. 


@ Accurate Room Temperature 
Control 


@Silent Operation 


T-46 GAS HEATING SET 


Package set includes two-stage 
Thermostat, dual solenoid valve 
and Transformer. Provides fully 
automatic, hi-low firing, main- 
taining ideal temperature con- 
trol and lowered fuel cost. 


@ Design Simplicity 


T-90 STANDARD 
THERMOMETER SET 


Set combines improved B-60 gas 
valve, flush mounting Ther- 
mometer Thermostat and Pilot 
Generator. Positive remote tem- 
perature control for gas fired 


furnaces. 
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T-95 TIMER SET 


@Self-Operated; No Outside 
Current Required, Integral 
Safety Control (B-60 
Series Controls Only ) 


T-23 Oil HEATING SET 


For remote thermostatic control 
of oil heating furnaces, circu- 
lating heaters, conversion burn- 
ers, etc. Includes solenoid oil 
valve with by-pass adjustment 
for minimum flow regulation or 
pilot, two-wire metrotherm and 
transformer. 


BX-230 STANDARDS 
THERMOSTAT SET 

BX-230 includes B-60-6B dia- 
phragm gas valve, PG-6 Pilot 
Generator, and T-80-4 Ther- 
mometer type Thermostat with 
night cut-off. For wall and floor 
furnaces, circulators, etc. 


BX-250 WATER 

HEATER SET 

New all-gas control set combi- 
nation combines L-61] Tank 
Thermostat, B-60-6B gas valve 
and PG-6 Pilot Generator. For 
hot water heating applications. 


For complete specifications covering 


Includes improved B-60 gas 
valve, Pilot Generator and Timer 
Thermostat. Pilot Generator pro- 
vides operating current, main 
burner ignition and safety 
control. 


the GENERAL CONTROLS broad 
line of Automatic Pressure, Tem- 
perature and Flou Controls, see the 
new 1946 Catalog 52C. 

For Gas Heating Controls request 
Service and Instruction Manuals. 


| GENERAL | Jeomrrons 


Manufacturers of Automatic, Presswire, Temperature & Glow Controls 


WITHIN 


EVERYONE'S 


